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530 THE RETIREMENT,— SEEING, UNSEEN. 


THE RETIREMENT. 


FanewE.t, thou busy world, and may 
We never meet again ; 
Here I can eat and sleep and pray, 
And do more good in one short day, 
Than he who his whole age out-wears 
Upon the most conspicuous theatres, 
Where nought but vanity and vice appears. 


Good God ! how sweet are all things here ! 
How beautiful the fields appear ! 
How cleanly do we feed and lie ! 
Lord ! what good hours do we keep ! 
How quietly we sleep ! 
What peace, what unanimity ! 
How innocent from the lewd fashion, 
Is all our business, all our recreation ! 


Oh, how happy here’s our leisure ! 
Oh, how innocent our pleasure ! 

Q ye valleys! O ye mountains ! 

O ye groves, and crystal fountains ! 
How I love, at liberty, 

ly turns to come and visit ye! 


Dear solitude, the soul’s best friend, 
That man acquainted with himself dost make, 
And all his Maker’s wonders to intend. 
With thee I here converse at will, 
And would be glad to do so still, 
For it is thou alone that keep’st the soul awake. 


How calm and quiet a delight 
Is it, alone 
To read, and meditate, and write, 
By none offended, and offending none ! 
To walk, ride, sit, or sleep at one’s own ease ; 
And, pleasing a man’s self, none other to displease. 


O my beloved nymph, fair Dove, 
Princess of rivers, how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to lie, 
And view thy silver stream, 
When gilded by a summer’s beam ! 
And in it all thy wanton fry 
Playing at liberty, 
And, with my angle, upon them, 
The all of treachery, 
I ever learned industriously to try ! 


Such streams Rome’s yellow Tiber cannot show, 
The Iberian T'agus, or Ligurian Po ; 
The Maese, the Danube, and the Rhine, 
Are puddle-water, all, compared with thine ; 
And Loire’s pure streams yet too polluted are 
With thine, much purer, to compare ; 
The rapid Garonne and the winding Seine 
Are both too mean, 

3eloved Dove, with thee 

‘To vie priority ; 
Nay, Tame and Isis, when conjoined, submit, 
And lay their trophies at thy silver feet. 


O my beloved rocks, that rise 
To awe the earth and brave the skies ! 
From some aspiring mountain’s crown 
How dearly do I love, 
Giddy with pleasure, to look down ; 
Aud, from the vales, to view the noble heights 
above ; 





O my beloved caves! from dog-star’s heat, 
And all anxieties, my safe retreat ; 
What safoty, privacy, what true delight, 
In the artificial night 
Your gloomy entrails make, 
Have I taken, do I take! 
How oft, when grief has made me fly, 
To hide me from society 
E’en of my degrest friends, have I, 
In your recesses’ friendly shade, 
All my sorrows open laid, 
And my most secret woesintrusted to your privacy! 


Lord ! would men let me alone, 
What an over-happy one 
Should I think myself to be— 
Might I in this desert place, 
(Which most men in discourse disgrace), 
Live but undisturbed and free ! 
Here, in this despised recess, 
Would I, maugre winter’s cold, 
And the summer’s worst excess, 
Try to live out to sixty full years old ; 
And, all the while, 
Without an envious eye 
On any thriving under Fortune’s smile, 
Contented live, and then contented die. 
Cuarzes Corron. 


SEEING, UNSEEN. 


Wuen I was dead, my spirit turned 

To seek the much-frequented house ; 

I passed the door and saw my friends 
Feasting beneath green orange boughs ; 
From hand to hand they pushed the wine, 
They sucked the pulp of plum and peach 3 
They sang, they jested, and they laughed, 
For each was loved of each. 


I listened to their honest chat ; 

Said one: ‘* To-morrow we shall be 
Plodding along the featureless sands 
And coasting miles and miles of sea,’? 
Said one: ‘* Before the turn of tide 
We will achieve the eyrie-seat.”’ 

Said one: ‘* To-morrow shall be like 
To-day, but much more sweet.’’ 


‘‘To-morrow,”’ said they, strong with hope, 
And dwelt upon the pleasant way ; 

*« To-morrow,’’ cried they, one and all, 
While no one spoke of yesterday. 

Then life stood full at blessed noon, 

I, only I, had passed away : 

‘¢ To-morrow and to-day,’’ they cried— 

I was of yesterday. 


I shivered comfortless, but cast 
No chill across the table-cloth ; 
I, all-forgotton, shivered, sad 
To stay, and yet to part how loth: 
I passed from the familiar room, 
I, who from love had passed away, 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
That tarrieth but a day. 
CurisTINA Rosetti. 
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PRETENSIONS OF SPIRITUALISM. 


From The North British Review. 

1. Incidents in my Life. By D. D. Home. 
8vo., pp. 287. London, 1863. 

2. Les Halntans de l’ Autre Monde, Révéla- 
tions d’ Outre-Tombepubliées par Camille 
Flammarion. 12mo. 

p. 108. Deuxieme Series, pp. 108. 
aris, 1862, 1863. 


Tue world has lasted about six thousand 
years, and its annals abound with stories of 
the supernatural, varying in their character 
with the people among whom they originated, 
and the individuals who believed them. False 
religions have been propagated, falling dy- 
nasties sustained, and sordid interests pro- 
moted by their agency. Miracles and lying 
wonders have, therefore, prevailed in every 
age, and under every clime,—the food of the 
credulous, the tools of imposture, and the 
moral ruin of their victims. The light of re- 
ligious truth, however, has given birth toa 
purer faith, and the stern decisions of science 
have inaugurated a sounder philosophy. Ed- 
ucation and knowledge have given vigor and 
health to the public mind, and the spirit- 
mongers have been driven into the purlieus 
of ‘‘ shattered nerves and depraved sensa- 
tions.” 

The historians of the occult sciences, and 
the expounders of natural magic, have col- 
lected the materials furnished by the wizards, 
the magicians, the necromancers, the astrol- 
ogers, and the alchemists of past ages; and 
though the budget is large in size and mot- 
ley in character, yet the ‘‘ Incidents in the 
Life of Daniel Dunglas Home ”’ present to us 
every species of offence against those acknowl- 
edged and impregnable laws by which the 
Almighty governs the moral and the physical 
world. 

To attempt the analysis of such incidents; 
—to refute them or to ridicule them,—woald 
be to acknowledge the weakness of human 
reason, and the insecurity of our common 
faith. The interests of truth, however, and 
the purity and sanctity of those cherished ties 
which connect the living with the dead, will 
be best promoted by displaying the characters 
and the deeds of the necromancers in their 
own black and bloated pages. In our desire 
to learn something about the founders of an 
upstart dynasty, or the apostles of a startling 
faith, we can hardly err if we follow their 
history of themselves, and judge of them by 
the principles and motives which they avow. 
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With this object in view, we have waded 
ankle-deep through the quagmire of Mr. 
Home’s autobiogaphy, threatening at every 
step to return to a cleaner path and a purer 
air, yet urged on by a sense of duty to expose 
to public reprobation the profane and fanati- 
cal narratives which we are called upon to 
believe and admire. If we have succeeded in 
extracting from the rubbish of the book an in- 
telligible notice of the manifestations, proph- 
ecies, and miracles which it records, we shall 
have done more to establish their godless and 
anti-Christian character than if we had dragged 
them to the bar of reason and the judgment- 
seat of truth. In one feeling we trust our 
readers will share with us. Pitying the for- 
lorn being who pretends to be the God-sent 
instructor and benefactor of his species, we 
have a still deeper sympathy with those sim- 
ple individuals who have staked their charac- 
ter as his diciples, and testified to the truth 
of his revelations. 

Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home, the arch-spir- 
itualist of the age, claims, we grieve to say, 
that he is a Scotsman, born in Scotland, and 
descended from Scottish parents. We are 
therefore doubly anxious to know something 
of the lineage and upbringing of such a com- 
patriot; and in a Scottish journal we are 
specially charged with the obligation to test 
the character of his miracles, and to expose 
the calumnies which he has published against 
every inquirer who has challenged the pro- 
priety or the truth of his spiritaal manifesta- 
tions. 

Mr. Home tells us that he was born near 
Edinburgh, in March, 1833, but he does not 
mention the name of the parish. Having re- 
quired on his marriage to have ‘a certificate 
of birth,’? he received one with his name 
written Hume instead of Home; and ‘* know- 
ing this to be incorrect, he was obliged to 
make a journey to Scotland to have it rec 
tified,’? —a rectification which could have 
been obtained by a quicker and less expensive 
process. 

When an infant, his cradle was frequently 
rorked as if he had been attended by a guar- 
dian spirit. At the age of four, when at 
Portobello, near Edinburgh, he saw in a vi- 
sion the death of a little cousin at Linlith- 
gow, and he named the persons attending 
the child, and mentioned the absence of her 
father at sea,—facts unknown at Portobello! 
In 1842, when nine years of age, he was 
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taken to America by his aunt and her hus- 
band. We donot learn who his father was,* 
and why his mother parted with her delicate 
and spirit-guarded child; but we are told 
that his mother’s great-uncle was Colin Ur- 
quhart, and her uncle, Mr. Mackenzie, and 
that she herself and both these relatives were 
seers, and gifted with thesecond sight. Where 
and how he was educated during the nine 
years he spent in Scotland does not appear. 
We find, however, that he was a member of 
*¢ the Kirk of Scotland ; ’’ and we learn from 
himself, that, to the horror of his aunt, he 
became a Wesleyan. He subsequently be- 
came a Congregationalist, and finally, as we 
shall see, a Roman Catholic. 

The earliest vision which he distinctly re- 
members was at Troy, in the State of New 
York. A boy, Edwin, and himself had agreed 
that the first of them that died should * ap- 
pear to the other the third day afterwards.” 
About a month later, when sitting up in bed, 
his room was filled with a brilliant light ; 
and Edwin, then three hundred miles distant, 
stood at the foot of the bed in a robe of light, 
and with wavy ringlets, and after lifting his 
right arm to the heavens, and making three 
circles in the air, gradually melted away. 
Upon recovering his speech and muscular 
power, and ringing his bell, he exclaimed, 
‘¢T haveseen Edwin; he died three days ago, 
at this very hour,’’—a fact confirmed by a 
letter a few day afterwards. 

In the year 1850, Mr. Home’s mother pre- 
dicted that she would die, in ‘* four months 
from this time,’’? and ** without a relative 
near toclose her eyes.’? On the forenoon of 
the last day of her allotted term, a telegram 
intimated to her son that she was seriously 
ill. 

‘¢ That same evening about twilight, being 
alone in my room, I heard a voice near the 
head of my bed, which I did not recognize, 
saying to me solemnly, * Dan, twelve o'clock.’ 
I turned my head, and between the window 
and my bed I saw what appeared to be the 

* We have heard it stated, as on the authority of 
Mr. Home himself, that his father was a brother of 
the Earl of Home. His connection, real or assumed, 
with that noble family may be presumed from his 
name, Daniel Dunylas Home, Dunglas being the 
title of the eldest son of the Earl of Home. In Scot- 
land we are always anxious to know the parentage 
and education of our distinguished countrymen ; 
and if Mr. Ilome’s character as a prophet and a 
worker of miracles shall be established, the parish 


registers of Mid-Lothian will be searched with a 
peculiar interest. 


bust of my mother. I saw her lips move, 
and again I heard the same words, ‘ Dan, 
twelve o'clock,’ A third time she repeated 
this, and disappeared. I was fre saat agi- 
tated, and rung the bell hastily to summon 
my aunt; and when she came I said, ‘ Aunty, 
mother died to-day at twelve o’clock, because I 
have seen her, and she told me.’ . . . My 
father found, on going to see her, that she 
had died at twelve o’clock, and without the 
presence of a relative to close her eyes.” 

A few months after this event, Mr. Home’s 
commerce with the invisible world took a new 
form. On going to bed three loud raps struck 
the head of the bed, as if made by a hammer, 
and next morning, when at breakfast with 
his aunt, ‘‘ chetr ears were assailed by a perfect 
shower of raps all over the table.’ ** So you’ve 
brought the devil to my house,”’ cried the 
aunt ; and, seizing a chair, she threw it at 
the supposed offender. Dreading the recur- 
rence of these satanic sounds, the pious wo- 
man summoned to her help the three parsons 
in the village, Congregationalist, Baptist, 
and Wesleyan, to exorcise the noisy spirits. 
While the Baptist minister was praying for 
‘*the cessation of these visitations,’’ ‘ at 
every mention of the holy names of God and 
Jesus there came gentle taps on his chair ; 
while at every expression of a wish for God’s 
loving mercy to be shown us and our fellow- 
creatures, there were loud rappings, as if 
joining in our heartfelt prayers.’’ ‘* This,” 
Mr. Home says, ‘‘ was the turning point of 
his life,’’ and he ‘ resolved to place himself 
at God’s disposal.”? In ‘ carrying out this 
resolution,”’ he says, ‘‘ he hassuffered deeply.” 
‘* His honor has been called in question ; his 
pride wounded ; his worldly prospects blight- 
ed ; and he was turned out of his house and 
home at the age of eighteen, though still a 
child in body from the delicacy of his health, 
without a friend, and with three younger 
children depending on him for their sup- 
port.”’ . 

In spite of the prayers of the ministers, the 
rappings continued as before, and a new phe- 
nomenon increased ‘‘ the horrors of his aunt.”’ 
The chairs and tables, and other pieces of 
furniture, moved. about the room without 
| any visible agency, and without even the con- 
| tact of hands. 

‘** Upon one occasion, as the table was be- 
ing thus moved about of itself, my aunt brought 
the family Bible, and, placing it on the table, 
said * There that will soon drive the devils 
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away ;’ but, to her astonishment, the table 
only moved in a more lively manner, as if 
pleased to bear sucha burden. Seeing this, she 
was greatly incensed, and determining to stop 
it, she angrily placed her whole weight on the 
table, and was actually lifted up with it bodily 
from the foor!”’ Bible and all! 

In the house of another aunt the manifes- 
tations took a new anda higher a form. Here 
‘‘ Mr. H. first began to ask questions ’’ of the 
spirits, and ‘receive intelligent replies.” 
Appealing thus to the spirit of his mother, 
she replies,— 

‘‘ Daniel, fear not, my child; God is with 
you, and who shall be against you? Seek 
todo good: be truthful and truth-loving, 
and you will. prosper, my child. Yours isa 
glorious mission—you will convince the infi- 
del, cure the sick, and console the weeping.’’ 


The religious convictions of the aunt who 
adopted our medium were so opposed to these 
unearthly conversations, that he was com- 
manded to leave her house ; and being thrown 
upon the world whose infidels he was to con- 
vert, whose sick he was to heal, and whose 
mourners he was to comfort, his spiritual 
manifestations assumed different forms, and 
required new processes for their display. 
Hitherto the spirits spoke, and tables and 
chairs moved, spontaneously ; but they be- 
came vocally dumb and mechanically feeble. 
They spoke only by raps following the con- 
tact of the letters of the alphabet ; they re- 
quired a clock to register their responses ; 
and they moved only by the imposition of 
hands, and at the hidding of their guests. 

‘‘Thus thrown before the world by the 
mysterious working of Providence,”’ the man- 
ifestations which Mr. Home evoked ‘* became 
public all over the New England States; ”’ 
and ‘‘ he shrank from the prominent position 
thus given to him,”’ and ‘‘ embarked on the 
tempestuous sea of a public life.” 

Thus placed ‘* Before the world,’’ which is 
the title of his second chapter, he begins by 
making himself useful to 24. A spirit calling 
himself Uncle Tilden comes to Mr. Home 
when in a trance, and tells him where to find 
certain title-deeds of land long lost and anx- 
iously sought for. ‘The deeds were of course 
found in the predicted place, and in a box of 
the predicted form. 

On another occasion, his guardian spirits 
sent him on horseback to tell a gentleman, 
unknown to him, ‘‘ that his mother was ill, 
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and that he was sent to say what would re- 
lieve her.”’? On entering the house, he went 
in a trance, spirit-guided, to her bedroom; 
he dissipated by a few passes her acute pain, 
prescribed simple herbs for immediate, and 
other herbs for continued use, and thus pro- 
duced ‘* the magical effect of giving her such 
health as she had not enjoyed for eighteen 
years.” 

Visiting Mr. Home both in a trance and a 
waking state, the spirit of the father of a boy 
called Ezra told Mr. Home that Ezra was to 
die in three weeks, and begs that he may visit 
him. The spirit wish was obeyed. Little 
Ezra named the person who was to carry him 
to his grave; and being at this time visited 
by a deacon of the Church, the good man ex- 
pressed his dislike of such incredible manifes- 
tations. In recording this incident, Mr. 
Home assails the deacon as he has done all 
those who question his visions, as ‘‘ ¢elling 
untruths and misrepresentations.”’ The poor 
restless boy frequently appeared to Mr. Home, 
imploring him to write messages to his mother 
and sister, and sometimes ‘‘ took possession ” 
of the medium’s hand, ‘‘ and used it in writs 
ing his own autograph!” 

In 1852, at Lebanon and Springfield, new 
phases of magic were displayed. Tables, 
poising themselves on two side-legs, danced and 
kept time correctly to several tunes sung by the 
company! A medium called Mr. Henry Gor- 
don held an amicable seance with Mr. Home; 
but as in optics two lights sometimes produce 
darkness, so the two mediums neutralized 
each other, and the spiritual house was di- 
vided against itself. At Springticld, three 
gentlemen mounted a rocking and restless table, 
and perambulated the room in sounds of thun- 
der and great guns. This feat was outdone 
by another, in which five men, weighing in 
the lump eight hundred and fifty-five pounds, 
bestrode a table (without castors), which 
‘moved a distance of from four to eight inches. 
This sagacious table became light or heavy 
according to order; and the truth of this 
was experimentally tested by ‘* weighing the 
end of the table with a balance.” 

These mechanical miracles were varied 





with others of an optical kind. Dark rooms 
‘shine with brilliant light; ‘‘a tremulous 
| phosphorescence gleams over the walls; odic 
‘emanations radiate from human bodies, or 
shoot meteor-like through the apartment.’’ 
The lady of the house mentally requires the 
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lights to cease—‘‘ and every form is lost in 
the deepest gloom.”’ 

In another seance at Springfield we have a 
revelation of spiritual truth. Mr. Home had 
previously assured us that the spiritual forces 
at his command ‘are calculated to revolu- 
tionize the current ignorance both of philoso- 
phy and theology, a8 men have made them ; ” 
but we have now a special doctrine estab- 
lished by spiritual authority. During a gen- 
eral conversation, Mr. Home fell into a sudden 
trance, exclaiming, ‘‘ Hanna Brittan is here.” 
Her brother being in the room, mentally in- 
quired bow he could be assured of her pres- 
ence. 


‘** Mr. Home began to exhibit signs of the 
deepest anguish. Rising from his seat, he 
walked to and fro in the apartment, wring- 
ing his hands, and exhibiting a wild and 
frantic manner. He uttered bitter lamenta- 
tions, exclaiming, ‘Oh, how dark! What 
dismal clouds! What a frightful chasm! 
Deep down, far down !—I see the fiery flood ! 
Hold! Stay! Savethem fromthe pit! I’m 
in a terrible labyrinth! I see no way out! 
There’s nolight! Howwild! gloomy! The 
clouds rollin upon me! The darkness deep- 
ens! My headis whirling! Wheream I?’ ”’ 

Hanna Brittan ‘‘ had become insane from 
believing in the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment so graphically depicted in the scene 
above described ; ” and the spirit of Hanna, 
so distracted on earth, has since informed 
Mr. Home, “that the burning gulf, with all 
its horrible imagery, existed only in the tradi- 
tions of man! and in her own distracted 
brain.”’ 

Before leaving Springfield, Mr. Home healed 
many of the sick, feeling in himself their 
symptoms, and ** telling the seat and causes 
of the disease.” 

At New York, in May 1853, Mr. Home 
figures in numerous ‘ public and private cir- 
cles.’’ The spirit of a lady shipwrecked in 
the steamer At/aniic in 1849 is called up." 
«¢ A violent storm ’’ ensues. The wind roars 
and whistles—the waters rush—the waves 
break—the joints of the ship creak, and the 
laboring vessel rolls from side to side. Tay- 
ing ‘‘ identified her presence by these demon- 
strations, the spirit delivered a homily, oc- 
cupying nearly three pages, in which she 
moralizes and expounds the principies of 
spirit-rapping, ‘‘ expressing the spirit idea 
of a hell,’’ which, of course, is not that of 





holy writ. 


The suspension of the law of falling bod- 
ies was most curiously exhibited at New York 
im June, 1852. A perfectly smooth mahog- 
any table, covered ‘‘ with loose papers, a lead 
pencil, two candles, and a glass of water,” 
was ‘‘ violently moved ; ’? and when elevated 
to an angle of thirty degrees, and held there, 
pencil, candles, water, glass, and papers, all 
refused to fall, ‘‘ remaining as if glued on 
the polished surface.” At the request of 
the company, the table suspended itself in 
the air; and two gentlemen, seated upon it 
back to back, weighing two hundred and fifty 
pounds, were rocked backward and forward, 
and finally thrown on the ground, when the 
table ‘* got tired of rocking them.” 

In the following August, at the house of 
Mr. Cheney, at Manchester, U. S., ‘ Mr. 
Home was first lifted in the air—a manifes- 
tation which frequently occurred to him both 
in England and France.’’? On this occasion 
he was lifted a foot from the floor, palpita- 
ting from head to foot with emotions of joy 
and fear. 

‘* Again and again he was taken from the 
floor ; and in the third time he was carried to 
ihe lofty ceiling of the apartment, with which 
his hand and head came in gentle contact.”’ 

After describing this miracle, Mr. Home 
tells us, that when thus elevated, he. feels an 
electrical fulness about his feet; that he is 
generally lifted perpendicularly, his arms be- 
coming rigid, and drawn above his head ; 
that when he reaches the ceiling, he is some- 
times brought into the horizontal position ; 
that he has been frequently kept suspended 
four or five minutes ; that he has left pencil- 
marks on the ceiling of some house in Lon- 
don ; and that this ‘* elevation or levitation ’’ 
has happened only once “ in the light of day.” 

In the third chapter of this marvellous 
work, entitled ‘‘ Farther Manifestations in 
America,’’ we have an account of new vi- 
sions, new feats performed by dead matter, 
and amusing pranks played by the outlaws 
of the invisible worl. At the Theological 
Institute of Newburgh, where he was boarded, 
Mr. Home’s spirit-body was separated from 
his body of flesh. ‘* He saw the whole of 
his nervous system, as it were composed of 
thousands of electrical scintillations ; ”? and 
he also saw ** the body which he knew to be his 
lying motionless on the bed.” Thus emerged 
from his clay, his guardian angel wafted him 
upwards on a purple-tinted cloud, till he saw 
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the earth far, far below them. Descending 
to earth, the two spirits hovered over a cot- 
tage, through whose walls, made transparent 
for the nonce, they saw all that the cot- 
tagers were doing and meant todo. When 
the body of nerve and muscle was revived by 
its better half, Mr. Home, thus created again, 
felt his limbs so dead, that it was only after 
half an hour’s friction that he could stand 
upright. ‘I give these facts,’’ he says, ‘* as 
they occurred. Nothing could ever convince 
me that this was an illusion or delusion.” 

At Springfield, in February 1854, a bell 
weighing one pound and ope ounce put itself 
in the hands of the party ; and while a hymn 
was singing, ‘‘ the bell was raised from the 
floor, and rung in perfect time with the meas- 
ure of the tune sung ; ”’ and ‘*‘ it drummed out 
another time against the under side of the 
table,” like ‘‘ a skilful performer with drum- 
sticks.”’ 

At Boston, Mr. Home’s spirit-power 
‘* seemed to increase in a manner which sur- 
pried himself not less than other witnesses.”’ 

‘‘On several occasions spirits were seen 
distinctly by all present in the room ; and 
more than once they kissed persons present so 
as to be both felt and heard.” 

In September 1854, a Mr. Andrew, who 
had expressed a wish to witness some extraor- 
dinary manifestation, had his wish gratified 
by Mr. Home. When in bed, “ the walls, 
floor, and bedstead shook with the strokes 
which came like a shower. The bed began to 
mere across the floor. Spirits stepped upon 
his feet and ankles over the bed-clothes. 
Hands somewhat cold, but as much like flesh 
and blood as any he ever felt, came on his 
head and forchead,’’ answering by the pats, 
the questions put to them. 

Passing over the fact, that one spirit-child 
called up by Mr. Home prevented her father 
from cutting his throat, and that another took 
her mother’s handkerchief, ‘* and knotted 
and twisted it into the form of a doll-baby,”’ 
we come to the miraculous works of a guitar 
of an unusual size and weight. It was 
played upon evicently by real substantial fin- 
gers, dragged out and carried away toa door, 
where it played music surpassingly beautiful, 
sweeter and more harmonious than was ever 
heard. From exquisite sweetness it rose to, 
‘‘a full orb of strong, tempestuous melody, 
filling the house with its sounds.’’ By de- 
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and it played ‘* at a distance of nearly eleven 
feet from the circle or the medium.”” When 
the spirits had carried the guitar all round 
the circle, ‘+ it was poised in the air, top up- 
wards, and nearly over the head of one of the 
party.’ It then ‘‘ reached forward, and play- 
fully tapped him three times upon the shoulder.” 
‘“ The indistinct outline of a human hand could 
be seen grasping the instrument just below its 
cenire.’’ It now played in the air ; and the 
hand that held it was a female one, terminat- 
ing at the wrist, thin, pale, and attenuated, 
A pencil and paper being put upon the table, 
this hand took the pencil, and wrote ‘ the 
name, in her own proper handwriting, of a rel- 
ative and intimate lady friend of one in the 
circle, who passed away some years since.”’ 
The writing has of course been preserved as 
an evidence of the reality of the fact. 

From America, the birth-place and haunt 
of spirit-rappers, Mr. Home passes into Eng- 
land, where he arrives in April, 1855. Even 
in the United States, as he confesses, ‘‘ a few 
looked on him with pity, asa poor, deluded 
being, only devil-sent to lure souls to de- 
struction ; while others were not chary in 
treating him as a base impostor.” His very 
aunt, who had adopted him and maintained 
him as her own child, felt it a duty to turn 
him out of her house; and a deacon of a 
Church, as he tells us, had boldly denounced 
his pretensions ; but he has not recorded any , 
instances in which either men of science or 
ministers of the gospel applauded or condoned 
his manifestations. , 

Tn England, where superstition has never 
found a quiet home, it was not likely that 
spiritual manifestations would be favorably 
received cither among the ignorant or the 
wise. Professor Faraday had established, by 
direct experiment, the true cause of table- 
turning, and the enlightened section of the 
public had acquiesced in the decision of sci- 
ence. It was not likely, therefore, that the 
kindred art of spirit-raising would escape the 
scrutiny and baffle the sagacity of an English 

ury. : 

:When Mr. Home reached London, he took 
up his residence at Cox’s hotel’in Jermyn 
Strect. In order to have the sanction of a 
great name, and one well known to science, 
Mr Cox invited Lord Brougham to a seance 
with Mr. Home, to witness his miraculous 
powers. Lord Browgham, it appears, invited 





sire, ‘* it struck on all the chords at once,”’ 


Sir David Brewster to accompany him ; and 
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on this occasion certain experiments and 
manifestations were exhibited, which we shall 
presently describe. In returning from this 
seance, Lord Brougham and Sir David Brew- 
ster talked over what they had seen, and 
agreed in opinion that the performance was 
not that of spirits. They had expressed, it 
would seem, to Mr. Home their gratification 
with his experiments, and acknowledged that 
they could not account for them ; and these 
civil words—the confession of ignorance, and 
not of faith—from persons who came only to 
gratify their curiosity were made the founda- 
tion of a rumor that Lord Brougham and Sir 
David Brewster had acknowledged their be- 
lief in spirit-rapping. 

Shortly after this seance, Sir David Brew- 
ster was invited to another, held at Ealing, 
in the house of the late Mr. Rymer. Mrs. 
Trollope, the accomplished novelist, and her 
distinguished son, Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope, 
with several other persons, were present at 
this seance ; and we willingly give Mr. Home 
the full benefit of Mr. Trollope’s certificate, 
that, ‘‘after many opportunities of witness- 
ing and investigating the phenomena caused 
by or happening to Mr. Home, he was wholly 
convinced that, be what may their origin and 
cause, and nature, they are not produced by 
any fraud, machinery, juggling, illusion, or 
trickery on his part.’’ That is Mr. Trollope 
believes that they were supernatural phenom- 
ena. 
Although Lord Brougham and Sir David 
Brewster viewed the phenomena which they 
saw with a different eye from that of Mr. 
Trollope, and judged of them with a different 
result, they had no desire to give any public 
expression of their opinion. Mr. Home and 
his bottleholders, however, had circulated in 
London the slander, that Lord Brougham and 
Sir David Brewster were believers in spirit- 
rapping, and an American newspaper gave 
it a wider range. When these facts were 
made known in the Morning Advertiser, Lord 
Brougham addressed a private letter to the 
editor, repudiating the idea of his being a be- 
hever, in the sense ascribed to him, in spiritual 
manifestations. Sir David Brewster published 
an wmpler repudiation, concluding with the 
following paragraph :— 

‘¢ Were Mr. Home to assume the character 
of the Wizard of the West, I would enjoy 
his exhibition as much,as that of other 
conjurors; but when he pretends to possess 


the power of introducing among the feet of 
his audience the spirits of the dead, of bring- 
ing them into physical communication with 
their dearest relatives, and of revealing the 
secrets of the grave, he insults religion and 
common sense, and tampers with the most 
sacred feelings of his victims.’ 


The sentiments expressed in this letter 
called forth the ire of Mr. Cox, and a Mr. 
Coleman, who accused Sir David Brewster of 
giving an untrue account of what he saw, 
and put into his mouth expressions which 
no educated man could use. Thus put upon 
his defence, he made the following exposure 
of the spiritual manifestations in a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Coleman :— 


‘« Sir.—You have been pleased to address a 
letter to the editor of the Morning Adver- 
tiser, the object of which is to report a cer~ 
tain conversation which took place in the 
lobby of the Athenssum Club, when Mr. 
Rymer, accompanied by you, invited me toa 
seance with Mr. Home, at his country house 
at Ealing. Without noticing further the in- 
correctness of the statement that you called 
upon me, accompanied by Mr. Rymer, and 
without questioning your right tu report a 
private conversation carried on with another 
person, 1 unhesitatingly state that the con- 
versation is most erroneously reported. My 
conversation was not with you, but with Mr. 
Rymer ; and had he, or even yourself given 
the substance of it, I should not have minutel 
criticised it. I never used the words whie 
you have put into my mouth, and which you 
1ave placed under inverted commas to make 
them pass as the very words I used. They 
are not the words of an educated man. I do 
not know even what the word de/usion means 
in its present place ; and still less can T un- 
derstand what is meant by ‘ upsetting the 
philosophy of my whole lile,’ having never 
occupied myself either with spirits or their 
philosophy. But, excepting these defects in 
your report, I am willing to accept of the 
substance of it, and that too in nearly your 
own words, ‘ that to account for the mechan- 
ical effects produced by Mr. Home, the last 
explanation [ would adopt would be that of 
spirits skulking beneath the table.’ 

‘* Before proceeding to point out the ex- 
| treme incorrectness of your statements, I may 
‘once for all admit that both Lord Brougham 
and myself freely acknowledged that we were 
| puzzled with Mr. Home’s performances, and 
jcould not account for them. Neither of us 
'pretend to be expounders of conundrums, 
| whether verbal or mechanical ; but, if we had 
been permitted to take a peep beneath the 
drapery of Mr. Cox’s table, we should have 
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been spared the mortification of this confes- 


sion. I come now to the facts of the case. 

“1. It is not true, as stated by you that a 
large dinner-table was moved about at Mr. 
Cox's in the most extraordinary manner. 

“© 2. It is not true, a8 you state, that a 
large accordion * was conveyed by an invisi- 
ble, or any other, agency into my hand.’ I 
I took it up myself, and it would not utter a 
sound. 

“3. It is not true that the accordion was 
conveyed into Lord Brougham’s hand. It 
was placed in it. 

“4. It is not true that the accordion 
played an air throughout, in Lord Brougham’s 
hands. It merely squeaked. 

“© 5. It is not true, as stated in an arti- 
cle referred to by Mr. Home, that Lord 
Brougham’s ‘ watch was taken out of his 
pocket, and found in the hands of some other 
person in the room.’ No such experiment 
was tried. 

“6. It is not true, as stated by Mr. Cox, 
that I said that Mr. Home’s experiments 
‘ upset the philosophy of fifty years.’ These 
are the words of Mr. Coleman, used, as he 
alieges, by himself, and very untruly put into 
my mouth by Mr. Cox. 

** Although I have not appealed to Lord 
Brougham’s memory in reference to these 
statements, I have no doubt that his lordshi 
would confirm, were it necessary, all that 
have said. 

“In reply to Mr. Cox, I may take this 
opportunity to answer his request, by telling 
him what | have seen, and what I think of it. 
At Mr. Cox.’s house, Mr. Home, Mr. Cox, 
Lord Brougham, and myself sat down to a 
smail table, Mr. Home having previously re- 
quested us to examine if there was any ma- 
chinery about his person—an examination, 
however, which we declined tomake. When 
all our hands were upon the table, noises 
were heard—rappings in abundance; and, 
finally, when we rose up, the table pve 
Tose, as 7 to me from the ground. 
This result [ do not pretend to explain; but, 
rather than believe that spirits made the 
noise, [ will conjecture that the raps were 
produced cither by Mr. Home’s toes, which, 
as will be scen, were active on another oeca- 
sion; or, as Dr. Schiff has shown, ‘ by the 
repeated displacement of the tendon of the 
peroneus longus muscle in the sheath in which 
it slides behind the external malleolus ;’ and, 
rather than believe that the spirits raised the 
table, I will conjecture that 1% was done by 
the agency of Mr. Home’s feet, which were 
always below it. 

‘*Some time after this experiment, Mr. 
Home left the room and returned ; probably 
to equip himself for the feats which were to 
be performed by the spirits beneath a large 
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round table covered with copious drapery, 
bencath which nobody was allowed to look. 

‘‘The spirits are powerless above board. 
Beside the experiments with the accordion, 
already mentioned, a small hand-bell, to be 
rung by the spirits, was placed on the ground, 
near my feet. I placed my feet round it in 
the form of an angle, to catch any intrusive 
apparatus. The bell did not ring; but, when 
taken to a-place near Mr. Home’s feet, it 
speedily came across, and placed its handle 
in my hand. This was amusing. 

‘Tt did the same thing, bunglingly, to 
Lord Brougham, by knocking itself against 
his lordship’s knuckles, and, after a jingle, 
it fell. How these effects were produced 
neither Lord Brougham nor I could say, but 
I conjecture that they may be produced by 
machinery attached to the lower extremities 
of Mr. Home. 

‘¢ The seance was more curious at Ealing, 
where [ was a more watchful and a more suc- 
cessful observer. I will not repeat the reve- 
lations made to Mrs. Trollope, who was there, 
lest I should wound the feelings of one 80 ac- 
complished and sensitive. I remember them 
with unmingled pain. ‘The spirits were here 
very active, prolific in raps of various intona- 
tions, making long tables heavy or light at 
command ; tickling knees, male and female, 
but always on the side next the medium ; ty- 
ing knots in handkerehicfs drawn down from 
the table, and afterwards tossed upon it; and 
prompting Mr. Home, when he had thrown 
himself into a trance, to a miserable para- 
phrase on the Lord’s Prayer. During these 
experiments I made some observations worthy 
of notice. On one occasion the spirit gave a 
strong affirmative answer to a question by 
three raps, unusually loud. They proceeded 
from a part of the table exactly within the 
reach of Mr. Home’s foot; and I distinctly 
saw three movements in his loins, perfectly 
simultaneous with the three raps. In these 
experiments all hands are supposed to be 
upon the table. One of the earliest experi- 
ments was with an accordion, held below the 
table, in Mr. Home’s right hand. It played, 
very imperfectly, two tunes asked for by the 
company. During the succeeding experi- 
ment Mr. Home continued to hold the aceor- 
(dion, as we thought; but he might have 
placed it on the ground, and had his right 
(hand free for any sub-tabular purpose. A 
handkerchief had been previously taken down 
to be knotted, and the fact had been forgotten 
amid the interest of other experiments; a 
knot could not be tied by feet, nor, we think, 
by the one hand of Mr. Home, below the ta- 
ble. The hatdkerchief, however, was, to our 
great surprise, after half an hour’s absence, 
tossed upon the table with five knots, dex- 
terously executed. How were those knots: 
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tied, unless by spirits? During the half-|diates the idea of his being a believer in 
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hour’s absence of the handkerchief, Mr. Home 
three or four times gave a start, and looked 
wildly at the company, saying, ‘Dear me, 
how the spirits are troubling me!’ and at 
the same tiime putting down his left hand as 
if to push away his tormentors, or soothe the 
limb round which they had been clustering. 
He had, therefore, both his hands beneath 
the table a sufficient time to tie the five mar- 
vellous knots. 

‘*T offer these facts for the spiritual in- 
struction of yourself and Mr. Cox, and for 
the information of the public. Mr. Faraday 
had the merit of driving the spirits from 
above the table to a more suitable place below 
it. I hope I have done something to extri- 
cate them from a locality which has hitherto 
been the lair of a more jovial race. I am, 
sir, yours, ete. DD. Brewster. 

“St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, 

Oct. 9, 1855.” 

As this was the first and the most damag- 
ing exposure of Mr. Home’s pretensions made 
by a scientific individual, it excited his wrath 
to such a degree that, after he had submitted 
to it for eight years, he comes forth with his 
reply in 1863 ; and, inan Appendix of twenty 
siz pages, charges Sir David Brewster with 
truthless and calumnious statements, and 
assails him with a series of the most reckless 
and unblushing, falsehoods. The exposure 
which called forth these spiritual anathemas 
has left such a sore upon the temper of our 
God-sent medium, as he claims to be, that he 
never ceases to place the name of his critic, 
and sometimes that of Professor Faraday, 
among the unfortunates who have challenged 
the authenticity of his miracles. 

Though with less acrimony of reproof, 
Lord Brougham has been subjected to the 
same calumnious charges. 


‘In order,”’ says Mr. Home, ‘ that Lord 
Brougham might not be compelled to deny 
Sir David’s statements, he found it necessary 
that he should be silent; and I have some 
reason to complain that his lordship pre- 
ferred sacrificing me to his desire not to im- 
molate his friend, since his silence was by 
many misconstrued to my disadvantage.”’ 


It will hardly be credited by those who 
regard Mr. Home simply as a fanatic, that, 
while he was writing this paragraph, he knew 
of a letter, quoted by himself in his Appen- 
dix, and privately addressed to the editor of 
the Morning Advertiser, in which, as we 
have already stated, ‘‘ Lord Brougham repu- 
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spiritual manifestations ;’’ and his lordship 
has distinctly stated to his friends, that he 
altogether agrees with Sir David Brewster 
in his statements of what passed at the 
seance in Jermyn Street. 

The manifestations witnessed at Cox’s ho- 
tel and at Ealing were those of an apprentice 
conjurer; and we are curious to consider 
what Lord Brougham and his companion 
would have thought of the higher manifesta- 
tions of Mr. Home’s riper genius. How 
severely would their skepticism have been 
rebuked had they seen, in a dark apartment, 
the God-sent medium floating in the air, and 
leaving his handwriting on the ceiling; or a 
lady suspended with her piano in ether, and 
still discoursing with it sweet music; or 
several gentlemen galloping round the room 
upon a quadruped table ; or Mr. Home * car- 
rying round the room, as if it were a straw, 
a log of wood which two stronger men could 
hardly move ;”’ or phosphorescent human 
hands cut off by the wrist from their putrid 
carcasses in the graye! 

It is difficult to understand how the pos- 
sessor of ‘ God-given powers’’ should feel 
so sensitively the exposure of his manifesta- 
tions, unless upon the supposition that he 
knows himself to be an impostor. The man 
who recognizes in the depths of his soul 9, 
divine afflatus, and listens to the palpitations 
of an honest heart, would pity the skepti- 
cism which questions his heavenly commis- 
sion, and scorn the attempt to discredit his 
beneficent revelations. ‘* Have mercy upon 
unbelievers,” he should have prayed, ‘for 
they know not what they do.’’ Like his 
great friend Cagliostro, whom he summoned 
from the grave, ke ‘* should not have cared 
for the untrutks of earth.” 

Nor is it less difficult to comprehend the 
distress which our medium has suffered from 
the suppoczition that his performances at Eal- 
ing and Jermyn Strect might have been the 
result of muscular or mechanical agency , un- 
less upon the supposition that the investiga- 
tion of his claims was there more successful, 
and the exposure of them more irritating than 
any that had previously occurred. It was 


nothing new to assert that he rapped with 
his toes, as he tells us Professor Huxley as- 
serted—it was nothing new to suppose that he 
was equipped with lazy tongs—that he car- 





ried about with him the machinery of his art, 
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even balloons filled with gas in the shape of 
a man, and “* wax hands and arms to show 
at the proper moment.’? He has been ac- 
cused, in short, ashe himself tells us, of such 
a mass of trickery and imposture, and that, 
too, by so many persons in different coun- 
tries, that the simple theories of his mani- 
festations in London in 1855, should not 
have ruffled a temper which had been so 
often and so severely tried. 

We shall now follow our magician to Flor- 
ence, Naples, Rome, and Paris. In October, 
1855, after reaching Florence, he had singu- 
lar manifestations in an old-fashioned villa, 
occupied by an English lady. An aged 
monk, of the name of Giunnana, had died 
in one of the rooms, and having been an as- 
sassin in his early life, he had wandered 
about the house for many years, anxious that 
masses should be said for the peace of his 
soul. At the bidding of this spirit, strange 
lights issued from the chapel windows, un- 
earthly sounds rung through the house, a 
current of cold air rushed into the rooms; 
and when Mr. Home arrived, a muffled bell 
tolled in the chapel—the fable moved, ‘* as- 
suming an angry appearance’’—the spirit 
declared that he was not a good spirit—a 
hand appeared in a menacing attitude under 
the table-cover—‘a clammy and _ horrible 
hand grasped the fingers of the parties ; ’’ 
and after the spizit had ‘‘ declared its pur- 
pose,’ and discontinued its torments, it 
promised, upon being adjured by the Holy 
Trinity, never again to return. The rascal, 
however, broke his promise, and though he 
had been exorcised, he resumed his usual 
performances. 

After receiving a wound from the poniard 
of an assassin, the spiritual intimation of 
which he had neglected, Mr. Home went to 
Naples, and from Naples to Rome. On the 
10th of February the spirits told him that 
he would lose his power for a year; and 
thus an outlaw from the spiritual world, 
‘he studied the doctrines of the Romish 
Church, and finding them expressive of so 
many facts in his own experience !’’ he became 
a Roman Catholic. The pope received him 
with kindness, and after hearing much * re- 
garding his past life,’’ his holiness, pointing 
to a crucifix on a table, said, ‘* My child, z 
is on that that we place our faith.”’ Though 
denied by Mr. Home, it is stated on unques- 
tionable authority, that at this interview he 
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promised to the pope to discontinue his man- 
ifestations. The reproof of his holiness was, 
no doubt, the prelude to the exaction of the 
promise ; and we have yet to hear, what he 
has not chosen to tell us, of his proceedings 
before the Inquisition, about which some- 
thing has transpired.* 

His doings at Paris, where he arrived in 
June 1856, throw a useful light upon the 
character of our magician. The pope, or 
the Inquisition, or both, brought him under 
an obligation to repudiate his magic. On the 
pope’s recommendation, ‘‘he sought the 
counsel of the Pere de Ravignan, one of the 
most learned and excellent men of the day, 
who became his confessor. This good man, 
abhorring the pretensions of his proselyte, 
assured him that his power of spirit-raising, 
now suspended, ‘ would not return to him, 
as he was now a member of the Catholic 
Church.’’ His prediction, however, was not 
verified. ‘‘ On the night of the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, as the clock struck twelve, the year 
of his suspended functions came to a close, 
and their return was announced to him by 
loca’ rappings when an invalid in his bed. 
‘ Be of good cheer, Daniel, you will soon be 
well.’ ’’ Daniel was of good cheer. 


‘* The following day I was sufficiently re- 
covered to take a drive, and on Friday the 
13th I was presented to their majesties at 
the Tuileries, where manifestations of an 
extraordinary nature occurred. The follow- 
ing morning I called on the Pere de Ravig- 
nan, to inform him of this. He expressed 
great dissatisfaction at my being the subject 
of such visitations, and said he would not 
give me absolution, unless I should at once 
return to my room, shut myself up there, 
and not listen to any rappings, or pay the 
slightest attention to whatever phenomena 
might occur in my presence.” 


The magician wished to reason with his 
confessor, but the good father refused to lis- 
tentohim. ‘ You have no right to reason,”’ 
said he ; ‘do as I bid you, otherwise bear the 
consequences.’ Thus deprived of ‘his spirit- 
ual adviser, he found a new confessor, as he 
tells us, ‘‘ one of the most eloquent preachers 
of the day.’’ This gifted individual accepted 
of the office, under the pledge of secrecy; but 
the secret having transpired through the clev- 


* The Inquisition demanded from the medium an 
account of the way iu which he acquired his spirit- 
ual powers. An English lady, a Roman Catholic, 
translated the narrative into Italian. 
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erness of the Countess L———, our medium 
was deprived of his new confessor. 

Some time after these occurrences, the Pere 
de Ravignan died, and his life was written by 
an eminent father, the Jesuit Father A. de 
Pontlevoy. At the close of the 24th chapter 
of this work, Father de Pontlevoy thus de- 
scribes the relations which existed between 
Mr. Home and his confessor, and to this 
truthful history we beg the special attention 
of our readers. 


‘* We could not close this chapter,’ says 
M. de Pontlevoy, ‘‘ without making mention 
of that famous American medium who had 
the sad talent of turning other things than the 
tables, and invoking the dead to amuse the 
living. A great deal has been said, even in 
the papers, of his acquaintance, religiously 
and intimately, with Father de Ravignan, 
and they have seemed to wish, under the 

port of a creditable name, to introduce 
and establish in France these fine discoveries 
of the New World. Here is the fact in all 
its simplicity. It is very true that the young 
foreigner, after his conversion in Italy, was 
recommended from Rome to the Father de 
Ravignan ; but at that period, in abjuring 
Protestantism, he also repudiated (his) magic, 
and he was received with that interest that a 
_ owes to every soul ransomed by the 
lood of Jesus Christ, and more, perhaps, to 
a soul that has been converted and brought 
to the bosom of the Church. On his arrival 
in Paris, all his old practices were again ab- 
solutely forbidden. The Father de Ravignan, 
according to all the principles of the faith, 
which forbids superstition, forbade, under 
the most severe penalties he could inflict that 
he should be an actor in, or even a witness 
of, these dangerous scenes which are sometimes 
criminal. 

‘** One day the unhappy medium, tempted 
by I know not what man or demon, violated 
hts promise. He was retaken (repris) witha 
rigor which overwhelmed him. Coming in 
then by chance, J (Father de Pontlevoy) 
saw him rolling on the ground, and drawing 
himself like a worm to the feet of the priest, 
who was in saintly anger. The father, how- 
ever, touched by his convulsive repentance, 
lifted him up, forgave him, and sent him 
away, after having exacted, IN WRITING THIS 
TIME, @ promise undcr oath. But soon there 
was backsliding which made much noise, and 
the servant of God, breaking off with this 
slave of the spirits, had him told never again 
to appear in bis presence.” 

Mr. Home, who has himself translated and 
published the preceding extract, denounces it 
‘**as an entire falsehood, without even any 
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foundation of truth.’’? He denies ‘* that he 
ever abjured any magical or other processes, 
for he never knew anything of such, and 
therefore could not abjure them; ’’ but he 
does not deny that he abjured spiritual man- 
ifestations, which his accusers referred to un- 
der the name of magic.* A thief who had 
appropriated your chronometer would hardly 
venture to deny that he had stolen your 
watch. 

Although the testimony of Mr. Home is 
worthless in opposition to that of two distin- 
guished Roman Catholic clergymen, one of 
whom was recommended by the pope him- 
self as confessor to the medium, we were de- 
sirous of knowing something of the character 
of Father de Pontlevoy, whose published ac- 
count of the scene in Father de Ravignan’s 
presence has been branded as an entire false- 
hood. On the authority of a distinguished 
abbé, well known in England and throughout 
Europe,-we are able to state that Father de 
Pontlevoy, the biographer of Father de Rav- 
ignan, is an able, excellent, and pious man, 
incapable of uttering any, and still less en- 
tire falsehoods; agd without any motive to 
misrepresent the craven conduct of Mr. Home 
or to charge him falsely with the breach of 
oral and written oaths. Father de Pentlevoy, 
personally well known to our informant, oc- 
cupied the high position of confessor to the 
late illustrious M. Biot, who mensions him 
in the second volume of his Melanges.t 

This testimony to the character of Father 
de Pontlevoy has been confirmed by a dis- 
tinguished member of the Imperial Institute, 
who assures us ‘‘ that the accuracy of the 
statements made in p. 298 and the following 
pages of the Life of Father de Ravignan can- 
not admit of the smallest doubt,’’ and that 
this ** great confessor,” as the medium him- 
self calls him, was ‘‘ keenly opposed to the 
future conduct of the notorious Thauma- 
turge.”” 

That ‘* his services in France were in great 
request among the savans,’’ is another of 


* Since this was written, we have seen the original 
of the extract from M. de Pontlevoy’s Vie du R. P. 
de Ravignan, ang we find in it a confirmation of what 
we have above stated. In order to enable him to 


contradict the statement that he had repudiated 
spirit manifestations, Home translates sa magie by 
the word magic, in place of his magic. 

+ Une personne tres eclairee, dont le regretable 
Pere de Ravignan m’a legue la bienveillance, M. 
L’ Abbe de Pontlevoy, etc. Melanges Scientifiques 
et Litteraires, vol. ii. p. 439. 




















those falsehoods to which our medium has 
given circulation. We are assured that none 
of the eminent savans in Paris patronized Mr. 
Home, or believed in his manifestations. On 
the contrary, ‘‘ he always carefully avoided 
the scrutiny of the Parisian philosophers, and 
specially that of M. Babinet, the illustrious 
member of the Institute, who would have 
looked about himself as sharply in the pres- 
ence of the spirits, as his colleague Sir David 
Brewster did in London. When Prince Na- 
poleon proposed to invite Mr. Home to his 
palace, and hold a seances with M. Serres, M. 
Babinet, and M. de Quatrefages—an eminent 
physiologist, an eminent natural philosopher, 
and an eminent naturalist, all members of the 
Academy of Sciences—Mr. Home declined 
the invitation ! * 

It is impossible to read the preceding de- 
tails respecting Mr. Home’s reception at 
Rome and Paris, without the mortifying 
reflection that the Protestant’s faith enters 
into a warmer and a closer alliance with 
spiritualism than ‘that of the Catholic; and 
that the clergy of the Church of Rome have 
a deeper horror than our Episcopalian friends 
at the mischievous art ‘ of" raising the dead 
te amuse the living.’? Without defending 
the latitudinarian theclogy now spreading in 
the Church of England, we scruple not to 
assert that the bishops have as high a duty to 
perform in calling to account their spirit- 
rapping clergy, and their aristocratic help- 
mates, as in prosecuting Bishop Colenso and 
the essayists. 

With the exception of the unpublished 
manifestations exhibited at the Tuileries, Mr. 
Howe has referred to a small number of his 
performances in Paris. A French Countess 
8 had imagined twelve years ago that her 
brother, having temporarily the peculiar ex- 
pression of a fallen angel, was possessed with 
ademon. The infernal expression frequently 
occurred when he was calm and happy. 
When Mr. Home was looking at a beautiful 
marble bust, his ‘‘ visage changed,’’ and he 
was ‘‘ violently agitated.’’ ‘* Madame,”’ said 
he, *‘ the man whose bust this is, is possessed 
with a demon,’’ adding that this brother 
would ‘‘ have a great misfortune,” and be 





* Since the preceding paragraphs were written, 
the principal facts which they contain have been 
published by M. L’ Abbe Moigno in his able Jour- 
nal, Les Mendes, 18 June, 1863, Tom. i. pp. 506, 
507. He distinctly states, that; absolute faith may 
be placed in the statement of Father de Pontlevoy. 
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‘delivered from his enemies.’’? Four months 
after this, the Count de P——, the brother, 
lost a considerable part of his fortune by the 
bankruptcy of M. Thurneyssen. 

Our medium performed the miracle of 
healing before he left Paris. The lady mother 
of a boy who had been deaf for four years 
was warned ina dream to seek Mr. Home. At 
the seance, when the boy’s head was resting 
on his shoulder, the medium ‘ passed his 
hands caressingly over the boy’s head, upon 
which he suddenly exclaimed, ‘Mamma, I 
hear you.’ The cure was complete and per- , 
manent ! ’’ 

Mr. Home’s sixth chapter, entitled ‘In 
America—The Press-Gang,”’ is filled with re- 
prints of what he calls the false and idle 
fabrications, respecting his doings, which 
issued from the French and English Press. 
His object in publishing them is ‘‘ to show 
the reekless invention of those who assume to 
enlighten the public through the press.”’ 

From America he returns to Paris in May, 
1857. His power was here very great, and 
‘hundreds of all classes”’ frequently saw 
spirit-hands ‘‘ writing the autograph of the 
person whose spirit was present.’’ 

One day, when dining with the Baroness 
de M——, a murdered youth standing at the 
entrance to the drawing-room proposed to go 
with him to see his father. Mr. Home hav- 
ing declined to go, the same voice asked of 
him the same favor when he was seated at 
table. After dinner the same youth, with 
blood on his face, induced Mr. Home to go to 
the father, who, from the description given 
him, recognized the figure to be that of 
his murdered son. The father sought Mr. 
Home, in order to ** have his own medium- 
ship increased ;’’ and having obtained this 
boon, he was greatly comforted and relieved. 

At this time “his guardian spirits’’ ad- 
vised our author to go to Turkey; but after 
he had packed his trunk, they changed their 
mind and sent him to Baden-Baden, where 
he exhibited before the King of Wurtemburg 
and the present King of Prussia. From Ba- 


den-Baden he went to Biarritz, where the 


spirits told him that ‘‘ trouble was in store 
for him,’’ but that in the end ‘ this would 
prove to be a gain.”’ 

At Biarritz new forms of necromancy were 
seen. At the chateau of Count de B——, 
the spirits wrote ‘‘on paper placed before 
them on the table in full view.’’ Hands ap- 
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pearing distinctly above a table, were seen 
successively to take upa pencil and write. A 
large hand, in its peculiar autograph, ‘* wrote 
several communications in their presence, 
some for his wife, who was at the table, and 
some to other persons who were not present. 
In an instant the Countess de B—— ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why are you sitting in the air? ”’ 
and the medium ‘ was seen raised two or 
three inches above the chair with his feet not 
touching the floor.” 


‘* T was now impressed,’’ says the wizard, 


- * to leave the table, and was soon carried to 


the lofty ceihng. The Count de B—— left 
his place at the table, and, coming under 
where I was, said, ‘ Now Young Home, come 
and let me touch your feet.’ I told him I 
had no volition in the matter, but perhaps the 
spirits would kindly allow me to come down 
tohim. They did 80, by floating me down, 
and my feet were soon in his outstretched 
hands. He seized my boots, and now I was 
again elevated, he holding tightly, and pull- 
ing at my feet till the boots I wore, which 
had elastic sides, came off and remained in his 
hands ’’— 


An aristocratic boot-jack ! 

In Holland and Italy, which our author 
visited in succession, nothing very new char- 
acterized his manifestations. An event, how- 
ever, now occurred of great significance in 
the life of a magician. Accidentally intro- 
duced to the Countess de Koucheleff, he was 
asked to an evening party at her house. 
When entering the supper-room he was in- 
troduced to the countess’s sister, a young 
lady whom he saw for the first time. 


** A strange impression came over me at 
once, and I knew she was to be my wife. 
When we were seated at table, the young 
lady turned to me, and laughingly said,‘ Mr. 
Home, you will be married before the year is 
ended.’ I asked her why she said so; and 
she replied that there was such a supersti- 
tion in Russia, when a person was at table 
between two sisters. I made no reply. It 
was true. In twelve days we were partially 
engaged, and waiting only the consent of her 
mother.” 


The family of his fiancée went in June to 
Petersburg, where Mr. Home was introduced 
to the emperor, who does not appear to have 
made the acquaintance of the spirits. Mr. 
Home was married on the Ist of August 
1858 ; and a short time after this event, when 
his wife was asleep, he saw the spirit of his 





mother come into the room, followed by his 
wife’s father. His wife exclaimed, ‘‘ Daniel, 
there is some one in the room with us. It 
is your mother, and near her stands my 
father. She is very beautiful, and I am not 
afraid.” 

In furtherance of “the great and holy 
mission entrusted to him, he ‘did a great 
deal of good’ when in the Crimea with his 
brother-in-law ; and as a proof of this, ** he 
convinced a young officer of the truths of im- 
mortality by what he saw in his presence,” 
and this officer gave a supper to his friends to 
inaugurate his entrance upon a new life. 

In January, 1859, when suffering from 
severe internal inflammation, ‘‘ beyond the 
power of his physician,” and when sifting 
with his wife and a friend, the following mir- 
acle was performed :— 


‘My hands,’’ says he, ‘‘ were suddenly 
seized by spirit influence, and I was made to 
beat them with extreme violence upon the 
part which was so extremely sensitive and 
tender. My wife was frightened, and would 
have endeavored to hold my hands; but my 
friend, who had sufficient knowledge of spirit 
manifestations, prevented her. I felt no pain, 
though the violence of the blows which I 
continued giving to myself made the bed and 
the whole room shake. — In five minutes’ time 
the swelling had visibly decreased, and the 
movements of the hand began to be more 
gentle. In an hour I was in a quiet sleep, 
and on awaking the next morning [ found the 
disease had left me, and only a weakness re- 
mained.”” 


Next in importance to Mr. Home’s mar- 
riage is the birth of a son at Petersburg on 
the 8th May 1859. This event was preceded 
by strange phenomena, and heralded by al- 
most celestial displays. A few hours after 
his birth ‘* birds warbled for several hours, as 
if singing over him. A bright star appeared 
several times directly over his head, where it 
remained for some moments, and then moved 
slowly in the direction of the door, where it 


disappeared. The light was clearer and more - 


distinctly globular than any other that Home 
had seen ; and he believes that the star came 
‘* through the mediumship of the child, who 
had manifested on several occasions the pres- 
ence of the gift.” 

We are unwilling to trench on the delicate 
ground of his married life ; but our medium, 
who pretends to have the same feeling, en- 
courages us to follow him. In order to re- 
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cord some of the ‘several occasions ’’ on 
which his child ‘‘ manifested the presence ”’ 
of his ‘‘ mediumship,’’ he makes the follow- 
ing statement :— 


‘¢T do not like to allude to such a matter, 
but as there are more strange things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamtofin my philosophy ! 
I donot feel myself at liberty to omit stating, 
that, during the latter part of my wife’s 
pregnancy, we thought it better that we 
should not: join in seances, because it was 
found that whenever the rappings occurred in 
the room, a simultaneous movement of the 
child was distinctly felt, perfectly in unison 
with the sounds. When there were three 
sounds, three movements were felt, and so 
on; and when five sounds were heard, which 
is generally the call for the alphabet, she felt 
the five internal movements, and she would 
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sions, he thinks, are produced by some “‘ phys- 
jical substance which causes some secret 
| chord. of the soul to vibrate and awaken a 
memory of the Future, or that a flower of the 
‘ spring-time has been shadowed forth among 
‘the chill blasts of autumn as a token of the 
never-ceasing care of God, our loving Father, 
for his children, whether in the past, pres- 
ent, or the future, all being alike known to 
him.” During this embrace,— 


‘¢] distinctly saw, at the first moment of 
‘touching my mother-in-law, that after I 
should leave Ostend we should meet no more 
on earth. This impressional prediction did, 
as has ever been the case with those which 
‘have come to me in this way, prove correct.”” 
She died at St. Petersburg, in the middle of 
, May, 1860, when he was in England. 


frequently, when we were mistaken in the 


letter, correct us from what the child indi-' 


cated.’’ 


It is not likely that experiments of this class 
will be tolerated within the domestic circle 
of reputable life ; but it is probable that this 
abdominal calculating machine will, in our 
maternity hospitals at least, be prolific of 
spiritual results. The Trinity mediumship 
of Father, Wife, and Child gave birth to new 
and high spiritual manifestations a week after 
the christening, and when the parties were 
living in the vicinity of Petersburg. 


“¢ One evening,’’ says our author, ‘I re- 
member one of my friends was converted from 
his previous unbelief by seeing a female hand, 
which was visible to all of us in the room, 
slowly forming in the air, a few inchesabove 
the table, until it assumed all the apparent 
materiality of a real hand. The hand took 
up a pencil, which was upon the table, and 


In November, 1859, when in Paris, and 
| when Mr. Home was absent from his house, 
| rappings were heard upon the ceiling of the 
-room in which was his wife with the child 
and hisnurse. The spirits having been asked 
who the medium was, replied ‘‘ that it was 
the sleeping child; ’’ . . . ‘* but that they 
would not manifest through him, as the at- 
mosphere which they made use of was necessary 
for his physical development in the natural 
-world.’? For this kind reason ‘‘ they had 
| never from this time but once had any exter- 
nal evidence of any spirit presence through 
| the child, though he has given up many indi- 
cations of his being a seer.’’ 
| When in England, between the end of No- 
vember, 1859, and the 24th of July, 1860, 
manifestations in Mr. Home’s presence ‘‘ were 
‘seen and investigated by persons of all ranks 
and classes, from statesmen down to those in 











wrote with it a communication which deeply humble life ; ”’ but in place of giving his own 
affected my friend, who recognized it as being | description of these, he has selected, from the 
from his mother. The general belief is that « Spiritual Magazine” and other journals, 
the spirit hands always appear from beneath | portions of the descriptions published hy the 
the table, and already formed; but this is parties who saw them. These gentlemen 
incorrect, for on many occasions, in the pres- | * Mr. Pears. Mr. J. G. Crawford. M 
ence of several persons at a time, they eer eee ee ee, ee eee ee 
seen to be formed in the full sight of all, in| Wason, and others, male and female. Many 
the manner I have just described, and to melt ' of the usual phenomena were exhibited at the 
away as it were in the same way. Often, seances thus described. Mr. Pears testifies 
too, they have been seen to form themselves | that a table, after undulating movements ‘* as 
high above our heads, and from thence to de- if its top were flexible,”’ rose from eighteen: 
scend upon the table, and then disappear.” | 4, twenty-four inches clear of the floor,—that; 
On the anniversary of his marriage day, thespirits of deceased children of Mrs. Coxand: 
while Mr. Home was embracing his mother- himself deliberately rapped,—that his grand-. 
in-law, ‘‘ he had another of those singular father and he had a tough struggle with a 
impressions which so often come to him at the bell under the table,—and that the presence 
foment of external contact.” Such impres- of the ‘‘ old, Quaker-like man, though not a 
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Quaker,’’ was assumed by Mr. Home, who, 
by handshaking, characteristic words, gest- 
ures, and allusions, intelligible only to Mr. 
Pears, acted the grandfather whom he never 
saw, 80 admirably as to astonish the grand- 
son. 

At the seance described by Mr. J. G. Craw- 
ford, in a room ‘so dark that they could not 
see each other,’’ Mr. Home rose in the air, 
and Mr. C. ‘ indubitably felt the soles of both 
his boots some three feet above the level of the 
floor.”’ ‘Touch me not, or I shall come 
down,”’ cried the man-balloon ; butthough not 
touched, he came down. 


‘¢ Tn less than five minutes after this, he 
remarked, I am again ascending; and from 
the sound of his voice we could not but infer 
that he was actually rising towards the ceil- 
ing of the ante-room. He then appeared to 
float under the archway, then to rise to the 
cornice of the room we were sitting in; and 
we heard him quite distinctly make three 
cross marks on the ceiling, beside doing some 
other writing. Then he came softly down, 
and lay stretched out with his back on the 
table ; in which position we found him when 
the gas was lighted, and when we distinctly 
saw the marks on the ceiling which we had 
heard him make.”’ 


In his comment on this grand ascent, Mr. 
Home tells us that if his feet are touched, or 
if he is anxiously gazed at, till he has risen 
above the heads in the room, he invariably 
comes down; but when he is fairly above 
heads, looking or touching has no effect. It 
is, he conjectures, from some break in the 
magnetism in the former case, and not in the 
latter. 

On the 3d April, 1860, Mr. Home attended 


a lecture by M. Louis Blanc, in which a good | 


deal was said about Cagliostro. On return- 
ing home he found his wife in bed with a 
severe headache. After he had put out the 
light and was in bed, the room became as 
luminous as under sunshine. Mrs. H. asked 
if this was the spirit of Cagliostro. Three 
flashes of light, almost blinding, indicated 
the presence of the great magician. He ap- 
proached the bed * till they felt a form lean- 
ing over it,’’ as if it were an actual material 
presence. The magician at last articulately 
spoke. ‘* My power was that of a mesmer- 
ist ; butall misunderstood by those about me, 
my biographers have even done me injustice, 
but I care not for the untruths of earth.” A 
hand was now placed on the heads of Mr. and 





Mrs. Home, who, joining hands, held them 
up, saying :— 

“<* Dear spirit, will you be one of my 
guardian angels—watch over me with my Fa- 
ther? Teach me what you would have me 
do, and make me thankful to God for all his 
mercies.’ Our hands were clasped by a hand, 
and her left hand was gently separated from 
mine, and a ring, which was the signet rin 
of my father-in-law, was placed on her thir 
finger. This ring was previously in the room, 
but at a distance of at least twelve feet from 
where the bed stood. ‘Good-night, dear 
ones, and God bless you,’ was then audibly 
spoken, and simultaneously with the sound 
came three wafts of perfume, so delicious that 
me both exclaimed, ‘How truly wonder- 
fu ! 999 


The spirit of Cagliostro vouchsafed its pres- 
ence for several days afterwards, and remained 
with Mrs. Home ‘ up to the time of her pass- 
ing from earth.”’ 

The predicted death of Mr. Home’s moth- 
er-in-law, which took place in the middle of 
May, 1860, was indicated to Mr. Home, most 
curiously, when he was visiting with a friend 
Barclay and Perkins’ Brewery. <A pot of 
porter having -been handed to him, he put 
out his hand to take it, and ‘as his fingers 
came in contact with the metal, a deep shud- 
der convulsed his frame,’’ and he suddenly 
knew that his mother-in-law was dead. At 
a seance two nights later, her spirit placed 
its hands on the heads of her children, and 
wrote in her own handwriting, ‘‘ You will 
love her always, wont you ?”’ and she signed 
it Nathalie. Count T——, who was present 
at the seance, ‘‘ came an atheist, and was one 
no longer.”’ 

At a seance on the Ist of May, a most po- 
etical scene was represented by the spirits. 
A beautiful, transparent, unearthly female 
hand was raised aloft. When it vanished, 
another hand appeared, which was followed 
by a more earthly male hand placed on the 
table. Then came “a dear baby hand;" 
then the baby itself showed its head, and a 
spirit hand held up'the little child with, what 
was unusual, a full display of her shoulders 
and waist. Courteous and graceful gestures 
were then made to the party by a luminous 
hand and arm, covered with a white, trans- 
parent drapery. Spirit hands then held up 
an exquisite wreath of white flowers. The 
emblem of superstition was shown them by a 
black, shrivelled hand, and the emblem of 
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truth ‘by a fairy-like fountain of clear, 
sparkling water,’’ which threw up showers 
of silvery rays, ‘* and dwelling on the memory 
in perfection !”” 

On the 9th of May, in a seance with nine 
friends, the table, without the touch of hands, 
hfted itself four feet off the floor; and in a 
room made dark at the bidding of the spirits, 
the window-blinds moved up and down to 
tone the light, and the leaves and sprigs of a 
geranium broke from their moorings with a 
snap, and fell on the right and left of the 
party, ‘‘ though the plant was several feet 
from any of them.’’ Mr. Home then rose 
and floated in the air like a feather, about six 
feet from the ground, the spirits moving an 
ottoman to receive him on his descent. He 
rose again, and, descending from near the 
ceiling, he was accomodated with a cushion 
to sit upon, spirit-wafted from another otto- 
man ! 

A lady witness, ‘“‘ who for good reasons,” 
withholds her name, saw on the 8d May new 
varieties of manifestations. Her darling 
spirit-child enfolded her in the heavy silk cur- 
tains of a bow-window, took the comb out of 
her hair, pulled down the blind with a visi- 
ble hand, and disappeared, followed by other 
two hands. The table then floated above 
sofas and chairs, four ottoman cushions were 
hurled in the air to the other side of the 
room, nine or ten chairs flew up like lightning, 
and the scene closed by the sign of the cross 
being made on the foreheads of two of the 
parties ! 

The next testimony to spiritual manifesta- 


of mignionette and geranium flowers were 
placed in his hands by spirit hands, and in- 
side Mr. W.’s waistcoat.’’ The seance ter- 
minated by Mr. Home floating in the air, and 
indicating his place by ringing the small hand- 
bell. ‘* This seance,”’ says Mr. Wason, ‘* was 
commenced with prayer, which I understood 
was the usual course.’’ 

Passing over Chapter IX., entitled ‘¢ The 
‘Cornhill’ and other Narratives,’’ and Dr. 
Gully of Malvern’s account of what he has 
seen, as they contain no new phenomena, we 
come to Chapter X., entitled ‘‘ Miraculous 
Preservation—France and England.” 

On the 24th of July, 1860, when standing 
beneath a large poplar in the park of a chat- 
eau near Paris, a spirit voice called out, 
‘¢ Here, here!’’ and Mr. Home ‘ was sud- 
denly seized by the collar of his coat, lifted 
off the ground, and “ drawn aside a distance 
of six or seven feet.’? At the same instant a 
crashing sound was heard, and the medium 
was thus miraculously saved from being 
crushed to death by the fall of a limb of the 
poplar, which was nearly fifty feet long and 
one foot in diameter, and which fell from a 
height of forty-five feet. 

A day or two after this Dr. Hoefer came 
to the chateau for a seance. The spirits 
rapped ‘* Go see the branch.’? The branch 
was 60 firmly fixed in its fallen position, that 
it was believed ‘ that several horses would 
be required to move it. 

‘Our surprise then,”’ says Mr. H., * may 


be imagined, when we now found that it had 
been moved three or four inches laterally from 





tions is that of Mr. James Wason, solicitor 
in Liverpool, who describes, with his name, 


its original point of support. Dr. Hoefer 
isaid, ‘I firmly believe that the branch will 











what he saw in the company pf ‘“ two baro- | be pushed down before us.’ T replied, ‘ That 

ts M.P.. and the other the heir and | 8°¢™® almost an impossibility.’ At the same 
Soe, Che Os Se . pre om | time, I took in my hand one of the smaller 
representative of a deceased M.P. of eminent | 


~ . oo es en” twigs, and mentally said, ‘ Dear spirits, will 
ability,—the wife of a distinguished living ' you push this branch down!’ I then dis- 
M.P., and others ; ’’ and on another occasion | tinctly felt as if some one gently touched the 
ina company of equal celebrities. The floors | twig, which T held. z his was repeated, and 
and walls of the apartment shook likea steam- | 2t the third touch, as it felt to me.” 

er’s deck with the paddles at full work. A| A piece of the thickest part of this fallen 
large, heavy table rose three or four feet from | tree was sent to London, and on many occa- 
the floor, ‘‘ suspended, Mohammed’s coffin | seons some very marvellous manifestations took 
fashion, for about a minute,’’ and descended | place with it! A block of this wood, so heavy 
like a snow-flake. The spirit-hand of the that two strong men could hardly move it, 
child of a lady. one of the party, placed in | ‘* became as if it were a straw ’’ in the hands 
Mr. Wason’s hand a small bell, and after do-| of Mr. Home, who “ carried it round the 
ing the same service to others, the bell rose; room under his arm.’’ The same block, 
and rung in mid-air, visibly revolving round, | three feet eight inches long, and three: feet 
and touching the heads of the party. ‘* Pieces| round, seems on another occasion to have: 
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manifested its spiritual power by attracting 


to itself a table in motion. This fact was 
witnessed by ‘‘a Plain Man,’’ who saw a 
still more remarkable phenomenon, ‘‘ a small 
baby’s hand creeping up a gentleman's arm!” 

On the authority of Mr. Cox, of Cox’s 
Hotel, Jermyn Street, himself a medium, 
we have an account of still more remarkable 
manifestations. The spirits having previ- 
ously prescribed for a sick little boy of his, 
they again prescribed a dose of magnetized 
water. ‘‘ For this purpose,” says Mr. Cox, 
‘a decanter was placed on the table. The 
water became agitated, and a powerful aroma 
came from the bottle. It was strongly im- 
pregnated with something they had not 
tasted.”’ 


‘¢Mr. Home was thrown into the trance 
state, and taking the decanter in his right 
hand, he walked a few feet from the table, 
when, to my astonishment, I saw another 
decanter, apparently precisely similar to the 
other in his left hand. Thus in cach of his | 
hands J saw a decanter, and so real was the 
second, that I could not tell which was the ma- 
terial one !”’ 


A curious specimen of a wicked spirit was 
seen at thisseance. In a writing-desk which 
had belonged to the late Robert Owen, of 
spirit-rapping memory, there was a box of 
paints. Mr. Owen’s spirit ordered the writ- 
ing-desk to be opened. A spirit hand was 
then placed in Mr. Cox’s, another in his 
wife’s, and another in Mr. Home’s, each 
hand differing in size. 

«* The alphabet was called for, and ‘I fear 
ZI may have spoilt your Claude,’ was spelt 
out. We could not understand this; but 
when the lamp was re-lighted, we found that 
some paint lad been taken from the box, and 





had been freely used on one of my paintings, 
which hung several feet from where we were | 
sitting ! ”’ 

We are not told if the painting was really 
a Claude. Were it so, we should have sus- 
pected that Turner had bribed for this mis- 
chief the spirit of Robert Owen. 
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them, and a crash, and a large one was thrown 
down with violence.”? Mr. Howitt is more 
minute in his details of a similar phenome- 
non. The clap of the dethroned idols might 
have been heard all over the house. ‘The 
spirits unscrewed their parts, ‘‘ and pomeiled 
their heads lustily on the floor,” saying, 
through the alphabet, ‘* You must all do 
your best to destroy idolatry, both in India 
and in England, where it prevails in numer- 
ous ways,—idolatry of rank, idolatry of 
wealth, idolatry of self, idolatry of mere in- 
tellect and learning! ”’ : 

Ina diary kept bya Mrs. P. in the Re- 
gent’s Park, we have a repetition of all the 
various manifestations we have described. A 
few novelties, however, solicit our notice. In 
an article in Once a Week, entitled ‘+ Spirit- 
rapping made Kasy,’’ the denizens of the in- 
visible world were not treated with the re- 
spect which they desired, and determined 
upon having their revenge. At a seance, 
accordingly, on the 29th January, 1860, a 
spirit hand arose and crumpled up and tore 
a sheet of the offending journal.  ‘* The 
spirits were at work destroying the magazine. 
They rubbed it strongly over Mr. Home’s 
shoe, and then placed his foot upon it. The 
spirits gave each person a bit of the mangled 
magazine ! ”’ 

In February 1861, Mrs. Home’s health had 
begun to decline. One night her mother’s 
spirit laid its hand upon Mr. Home’s brow, 
and ** the present being obliterated from his 
mind, he saw the being so dear to. him pass- 
ing from earth,’’ and he was told by the spirit 
that she was to die of consumption. On the 
3d of June, 1861, at a seance at which Mrs. 
Home was present, the spirits gave a rosebud 
to a lady, and said in raps, ‘“* From one who 
isa mortal, but will cre long be with us— 
emblem of Sacha.’? Sacha was the name of 
Mrs. Home. 


‘¢ This announcement drew tears from us 
all; we were deeply affected, and Mr. Home 
sank back overcome with emotion. <A nar- 
cissus was given to me (Mrs. P.), and a flower 


° eos : | very » age} also s » for 8 
The reality of a spiritual world is now tes- | to every one present, also some for those who 


tified by a Mr. W. M. Williamson, of Hamp- | 


| 


stead, and the supernatural Mr. William | 


Howitt. In their presence the spirits make 
a raid against idols. Several Indian idols of 





were absent, but who were loved by Mrs. 
Ifome. She spoke for a length of time con- 
solations for those she was about to quit. 
Her voice was very weak, and I lost the 
greater part of part of what she said. She 


ivory occupied an honorable place in a draw- | shook hands with us all, a farewell we wept, 


ing-room in Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
“Suddenly there was a commotion among 





but not a word was uttered.’’ 


At another seance on the 5th June, Mr. 
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Home went into a trance, and saw near his 
wife a mass of spirits, which he describes in 
a rhapsody, bearing reference to her predicted 
death. At various other seances in the months 
of June and July, 1861, 80 prolific of spirits, 
plenomena were seen relating to this lady ; 
but one of these was so rare and miraculous, 
that we must communicate it to our readers. 
On the 7th July a fine lemon-scented verbena 
quitted its flower-pot without human aid, and 
after rolling itself up, placed itself between 
Mr. and Mrs. Home. Mr. Home fell back 
in his chair into a deep sleep. 


‘* He then walked about the room, led ap- 
parently by a spirit ; a very large bright star 
shone in his forehead, several clustered on 
his hair and on the tips of his fingers. He 
made passes over the verbena plant, but did 
not touch it. Immediately the air was filled 
with the scent which he wafted to each of us.”’ 


He ‘thus extracted the essence of the 
flower, in the same manner as the soul is 
taken from the body,”’ and he declared that 
the plant would die in a few days, which it 
did ‘‘ for want of the vital principle, which 
he had extracted from it.”’ 

Mrs. Home died on the 3d of July, 1862, 
and we have a tribute to her memory by Mr. 
Howitt occupying fifteen pages, and forming 
the twelfth chapter of the work. From Per- 
igueuex, where Mrs. Home died, Mr. Home 
came to England, for the purpose, we pre- 
sume, of writing the work which we have 
been analyzing. 


We have thus given our readers a brief 
but faithful account of the spiritual mani- 
festations of Daniel Dunglas Home, and we 
submit them to the judgment of the Philoso- 
pher and the Christian. In his communion 
with the world of spirits, he claims to havea 
divine commission, and to exercise his ‘* God- 
given powers”’ for the benefit and instruction 
of mankind. He is specially charged with 
the conversion of infidels, and with the refu- 
tation of materialism; and he claims hun- 
dreds of converts to his faith. The divinity 
of his mission is attested by a series of proph- 
ecies and miracles, inferior neither in quality 
or number to those interruptions of the laws 
of nature by which the greatest of truths 
have been established. 

1. He raises the dead, and commands their 
presence and their agency,—not as the shad- 
owy apparitions of the nursery, but as flesh- 
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and-blood realities, displaying superhuman 


muscular strength, not in deeds of utility 
and mercy, but in tossing to and fro tables, 
sofas, cushions, ottomans, and chairs, for the 

amusement of fools. 

2. If he has found it difficult to exhume 
a full-length corpse from its lair, he has 
wrenched from it hands and feet, and some- 
times a head and shoulders shining with the 
blue phosphorescence of the grave. 

3. In defiance of the laws of gravity which 
keep the planets in their course, he rises in 
the air, a living and breathing balloon, not 
to survey the distant battle-field, nor to res 
cue life from its roof-tree in flames, but to 
make scratches on the ceiling, and baffle the 
efforts of his friends to pull him down by his 
boots! : 

4. In Mr. Home’s presence dead and inor- 
ganic matter floats in the atmosphere, rings 
rush from their lair to the finger of their 
owner, and bells revolve like planets but 
without a centre to curve their orbit, and 
without an object to be gained by their evo- 
lutions. 

5. In his presence plants are endowed with 
locomotive life and with muscular power. 
They walk from their flower-pots—they roll 
themselves up—they. place themselves be- 
tween their medium patrons, and commit 
personal mutilation by throwing off sprigs 
and flowers to gratify the olfactory nerves of 
the party ! 

6. When our archimagus exclaims, ‘ Let 
there be light,’’ the darkness of midnight is 
dispelled, and his apartment shines with the 
brightness of the sun! 

7. When the spirits lead him in his trance, 
his ‘‘ God-given power ”’ is attested, not by 
the ring of light which encircles what is di- 
vine, but by a brilliant stax shining on his 
forehead, and indicating the heaven-born 
functions of ‘his guide ! 

8. Lf he does not turn water into wine, he 
extracts the perfume of plants by the wave 
of his hand, and by this extinction of their 
vital principle they die in his presence! Did 
not the law of the land protect the lieges, he 
could, doubtless, extract the principle of life 
from the skeptics that denounce, and the wits 
that deride his revelations. 

9. If he does not multiply loaves and fishes 
to feed his disciples, he multiplies wine-de- 
canters to astonish Mr. Cox of Jermyn Street! 
10. If he has not given sight to the blind, 





a) 
i) 
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he has by a pass from his hand, given hearing 
to the deaf! 

11. If he has not enabled the man ill of 
the palsy to take up his bed and walk, he has 
in many instances healed the sick, and he has 
cured a disease under which he himself la- 
bored, by means of self-inflicted and involun- 
tary blows! 

12. If he cannot see into the human heart, 
and divine its workings, he can do much 
more. He can look at a beautiful marble 
bust, and discern that the person whom it 
represents is possessed with a demon. 

13. If ‘* gravitation does not cease when 
Home goes by,”’ he is divinely snatched from 
its influence. A spirit arm drags him from 
beneath the falling branch, and the heavy log 
thus cheated of its victim is pacified by the 
grant of supernatural powers ! 

In order to form a just idea of spiritualism, 
we should study its developement in different 
countries and under different articles of faith. 
We will not shock our readers by taking them 
to the United States, where spiritual domina- 
tion stares at us in its most hideous features, 
—a modern Antichrist exalting itself above 
all that is called God, uttering from a thou- 
sand tongues its blasphemous inspirations, 
and hurling its victims in hetacombs to the 
halter of the suicide, or the cells of the mad- 
house. * 

In France, where spiritualism is chastened 
by the intelligence of the upper classes, and 
checked by the principles and strict discipline 
of the Catholic Church, it has not assumed 
the repulsive phase which Mr. Home has given 
it in England. Its professors perform no vis- 
ible miracles. They neither float in the air, 
nor launch tables and chairs through their 
halls, nor foretell what Infinite Wisdom has 
s0 kindly withheld from man. The French 
medium, generally female, employs two proc- 
esses for revealing pious sentiments, or dic- 
tating brief homilies, which the Christian 
may peruse with moral and eyen religious 
profit. 

Mademoiselle Huet sits as a medium at the 
salon of Mont-Thabor, and records the reve- 
lations made to her by a spirit called Marie, 
who has been dead for ten years. These rev- 
elations are made in two different ways,—by 


* Mr. Howitt tells us that in America spiritualism 
adds annually to its ranks 300,000 persons, and 
that there are, at a moderate estimate, two millions 
and a half of spiritualists in the United States ! 





Typtology, in which the spirit speaks by 
means of raps and an alphabet ; and by Psy- 
chography, or medianimic writing, in which 
the communications are written by a hand 
holding a pen, guided by the presiding spirit. 

Under the head of Typtology, we have in 
the two series of M. Flammariez’s work one 
hundred and twenty apophthegms or thoughts 
from beyond the tomb. These apophthegms 
are often brief references to texts in the Old 
and New Testaments—moral and religious 
sentiments—quotations in different languages 
from eminent authors — conversations with 
the spirit Marie—sometimes ‘‘ bizarre assem- 
blages ”’ of letters which the spirit kindly ar- 
ranges, frequently verses of poetry—and oc- 
casionally acrostics. The following is a fa- 
vorable specimen of the Typtologies: ** Science 
is an extensive forest, in which some follow 
the beaten path, many go astray, and all see 
the limits of the forest receding as they ad- 
vance.” 

Under the head of Psychography, we have, 
occupying the greater part of the two bro- 
chures, a large number of homilies or short 
addresses, by the spirits of the illustrious 
dead, from the time of Socrates to that of 
Galileo, Columbus, Pascal, Fenelon, Lam- 
menais, and Channing. Socrates discourses 
from the text, ‘* Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in -heaven.’’ Galileo exclaims, ‘* Raise 
thy head,.O man, and observe the heavens,”’ 
and ina: long and eloquent address he points 
to the glorious life, and the innumerable 
modes of existence which are yet to be devel- 
oped in a plurality of worlds. Columbus 
counsels his readers to be friendly with their 
brethren in the New World. Pascal dictates 
a solitary page on the grandeur of human in- 
telligence, pitying those who seek truth with- 
out finding it, and counselling his readers to 
shun all reasoning which throws a shadow on 
the goodness and greatness of God. Fenelon 
discourses on the importance of truth, recom- 
mending to spiritualists humility of heart, 
and united efforts against the great enemy of 
man. “Lammenais is a frequent teacher from 
his grave. He conducts the pilgrim through 
the pitfalls of life to the happy land. He 
abuses ridicule as the child of skepticism and 


‘death. He discourses on Jacob’s ladder, and 


he comforts parents and friends with the as- 
surance that death is not ‘* misfortune, but 
the completion of their sublimest aspiration, 
and an entrance to their happy home.” 
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Channing utters five conversational responses 
on spiritualism, the nature of the soul, on 
affability, and the justice of God. Queen 
Clotilda is eloquent on the physical and moral 
superiority of the inhabitants of Jupiter ; and 
the editor informs us that the spirits in every 
part of the globe with which he has been in 
communication, represent in the most brilliant 
colors a residence on that planet. 

Our spirit friends in France, thus instruc- 
tive and cloquent, have not yet dabbled in 
astronomical predictions. Zadkiel has not 
appeared in Paris; and a French court of 
justice has not yet awarded damages against 
any member of the Imperial Institute for de- 
nouncing lying prophets, and clerical peepers 
into glass balls and tumbler bottoms.* 

Such is spirit-rapping, spirit-raising, and 
spirit-seeing, and such the spawn which they 
have cast upon the waters. We have been 
bold enough to sketch their history from the 
pages of a ‘‘ weak, credulous, half-educated, 
and fanatica] person,” as the Saturday Re- 
viewer ¢ calls Mr. Home ; but we want cour- 
age to characterize them in their moral, so- 
cial, and religious bearings, and eloquence to 
express the horror and disgust which they 
inspire. 

We borrow, therefore, the eloquent pen of 
a distinguished philosopher, who has poured 
out the vials of his wrath in ‘‘ thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn :; ’— 


‘¢ The word,’’ says Professor Ferrier, ‘* by 
which the thinking principle is designated in 
all languages, bears evidence to the inveter- 
acy of the superstition, that the conception 
of mind might be formed by conceiving a 
material substance of extreme finencss and 
tenuity. Many circumstances have conspired 
to keep this fanaticism in life. The su 
posed visibility of ghosts helps it on consid- 
erably ; and it is still further reinforced by 
some of the fashionable deliraments of the 
day, such as Clairvoyance and (even A.D. 
1854, credite posteri) Spirit-rapping. These, 
however, are not to be set down—at least so 
it is to be hoped—among the normal and 
catholic superstitions incident to humanity. 


*These lower parts of our drinking vessels, 
whether tumbler or wineglass, have been used by 
distinguished mediums, and have been as successful 
in the communication of spirit lore as the more 
costly sphere. Did the neophyte appeal to the ves- 
sel when brimful, he would obtain brighter visions 
from its foot-stalk. 

+ We recommend to our readers two admirable 
articles in the Saturday Review of March 21 and 28, 
on Howitt’s ‘‘ History of the Supernatural,” and on 
“ The Incidents” in Mr. Home’s life. 
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They are much worse than the worst form of 
the doctrine of materiality. These abberra- 
tions betoken a perverse and prurient play of 
the abnormal fancy—groping for the very 
holy of holies in kennels running with the most 
senseless and God-abandoning abominations. 
Our natural superstitions are bad enough ; 
but thus to make a systematic business of 
fatuity, imposture, and profanity, and to im- 
agine all tue while that we are touching on 
the precincts of God’s spiritual kingdom, is 
unspeakably shocking. The horror and dis- 
grace of such proceedings were never even 
approached in the darkest days of heathen- 
dom and idolatry. Ye who make shattered 
nerves and depraved sensations the interpre- 
ters of truth, the keys which shall unlock 
the gates of heaven, and open the secrets of 
futurity—ye who inaugurate disease as the 
prophet of all wisdom, thus making sin, 
death, and the devil the lords paramount of 
creation—have ye bethought yourselves of 
the backward and downward course which 
ye are running into the pit of the bestial and 
the abhorred? O ye miserable mystics! 
when will ye know that all God’s truths and 
all man’s blessings lie in the broad heath, in 
the trodden ways, and in the laughing sun- 
shine of the universe ; and that all intellect, 
all genius, is merely the power of secing 
wonders in common things? ’’ * 


We do not ask the man of science or the 
philosopher or the moralist to tell us what 
that they think of the miracles of the spirit- 
rapper ; but the Christian is bound to com- 
pare them with the revelation which he has 
accepted, and with the truths which he pro- 
fesses to believe. 

Has the Christian spiritualist, if there 
lives a person who can combine such jarring 
names—has he pondered the divine denuncia- 
tion against the abominations of the ‘* users 
of divination ’’—against the consulters of fa- 
miliar spirits—against ‘‘ wizards, that peep 
and that mutter,’’ and that ‘‘ whisper out 
of the dust ”’—against those ‘‘ who in latter 
times shall depart from the faith, giving heed 
to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils’’— 
against the spirits of devils working miracles 
—against the doers of great wonders—against 
the deceivers by miracles—against ‘ him 
Whose coming is with signs and lying won- 
ders ’’—and against ‘the false prophets, 
that shall give signs and wonders? ”’ 

If the spirit-raisers in former days, and 
their patrons, have been thus denounced, and 
deemed worthy of death, what shall be the 


* Ferrier’s Institutes of Metaphysic, the Theory of 
Knowing and Being. pp. 224, 225. 
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doom of the Christian, who, in defiance of | 
holy writ, and in contempt of the formula- | 
ries of his Church, calls up the souls and | 
bodies of the dead to perpetrate deeds of re- | 


venge against the living, and to perform the 
tricks of the conjurer to ‘gratify the prurient 
curiosity of fools? | 

We appeal not to the Presbyterian, for he | 
despises the spirit-rapper; but we remind | 
the members of our sister-Church, that they | 
pray *‘to be spared before they go hence, 
and be no more scen;*’—we remind them of 
their belief, that ‘* the dead who die in the 
Lord rest from their labors ’’—that death hath 
put all things under his fect—that God takes 
unto himself the souls of the departed—that 
the spirits of the departed live with God— 
that the souls of the faithful who are deliv- 


‘ered from the flesh are in joy and Selicity— 
that the faithful sleep in Jesus, and rest in him 
‘and that the souls of them that sleep in 
| the Lord enjoy perpetual rest and felicity. 

If the dead can he raised from the grave to 
appear again upon earth, either in the flesh 
or in the spirit, then ‘* Christ is not the first 
Sruits of them that sleep.”? Then death can 
have no sting, and the grave no victory! If 
the human worm that is said to have crawled 
at the foot of its confessor, and to have vio- 
lated oral and written oaths, can unlock the 
holy sanctuary of the dead, and disport with 
their mutilated remains before the living, he 
has anticipated the blast of the dread trumpet 
which is to summon the mighty dead from 
their graves, and usher in the great assize 
that is to fix the immortal destiny of man. 





Serine an Avatancue Pass.—Mr. Francis 
Galton, a well known English traveller, and mem- 
ber of the « Alpine Club,”’ has this summer made 
a singular experience. He discovered a spot on 
the Jangfrau range, where he might stand in 
safety and watch the avalanches sweeping past | t 
him, within thirty feet of his person. In one 
half day he saw three descents, ‘The avalanches 
slid two thousand feet, then leaped two great 
bounds of a thousand fect more to the channel, 
close to which he was standing, and then burst 
out at the foot of the channel, * like a storm of 
shrapnell.’? Mr. Galton describes the general 
appearance of the avalanche when secn at so 
short a distance, as that of ‘* an orderly mob fill- 
ing the street and hastening, not hurrying, to the 
same object.’? Something of the same’ impres- 
sion is made upon one who looks attentively at 
the great sheet of water which rolls slowly down 
on the Canadian side of the falls at Niagara. 
The motion is majestically deliberate, and, though 
swift, not hurried. The noise of the avalanche 
in motion Mr. Galton likens to ‘* the sound of a 
rapid tide rushing up many channels.’? The 
avalanche is described as consisting of a mass of 
ice-balls, usually from a foot toa yard in diam- 
eter, which produce ‘* the -fearful rattle of the 
ioe-cascade, ”’ 


Dr. Barriert, or tuE New York AtBion.— 
Dr. John Sherren Bartlet, formerly editor of the 
New York Albion, whose death has recently been 
announced, was born in 1790, in Dorsetshire, 
England, was educated as a physician, in Lon- 
don and appointed surgeon in the British navy 
in 1812 ; sailed to the West Indies in the packet 
Swallow ; was captured by the American frigates 





Princeton and Congress, under Commodore Rog- 
ers, and remained in prison in Boston until dis- 
charged in 1818. At the close of the war, he 
married a Boston lady, and established himself 
in this city asa physician. The Albion was es- 
tablished by him in 1822, as an English organ 
of conservative politics. Though sustaining the 
interests of a foreign government and its people, 
he always did this without offending the feelings, 
or losing in any degree the respect of the commu- 
nity in the midst of which he lived and moved, 
honored and respected for so many years. Ow- 
ing to the failure of his health, he felt himself 
obliged to retire from editorial life in 1848, and 
was regarded by his contemporaries of theepress, 
as well as by his readers, with sincere regret. 

At the commencement of Atlantic steam navi- 
gation he established at Liverpool a paper called 
The European, a weekly compendium of the 
latest news for American circulation. In 1855 
he resumed journalism, by issuing the The An- 
glo-Saxon—a weekly paper published in Boston, 
and which he continued for about two years. In 
1857 he served a short time as British Consul at 
Baltimore. His death occurred at Middletown, 
Ct., where he has lately been residing. His re- 
mains are to be sent to Boston for sepulture. 

Dr. Bartlett was a member of the St. George’s 
Society in New York for nearly forty years, and 
was for some time its President.— Boston Jour- 
nal. 


Four great Boulevards will be inaugurated in 
Paris on the 12th of August, viz.: the ‘Boulevard 
Latour Maubourg, Boulevard Passy, Boulevard 
Beaujon, and the right river-side of the Boule- 
vard de Sebastopol. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
“MRS. ARCHIE.” 


I. 

The dwelling-house at Glenrig lay towards 
the sea, under sheltering hills, in a mountain- 
ous nook of the county Antrim. It was a 
romantic old: place, and, of course, a legend 
clung to it. The story ran that a mysterious 
treasure lay secreted somewhere within the 
walls, supposed to have been hidden, ages 
since, on the occasion of a visit paid to the 
mountains by Cromwell’s soldiers. The Mis- 
tress MacArthur of that day had given a ball 
on a certain night, and danced until a late 
hour, ina yellow satin gown and a quantity 
of jewels. Early next morning the unwel- 
come visitors had arrived, and the family fled 
empty-handed, but no jewels had been seen 
in the house, neither then, nor ever after- 
wards. Therefore, the gossips held, some 
secret hiding-place had’ been resorted to, and 
one day a prize must come to light. The leg- 
end of the treasure had passed down through 
many generations, but latterly it had almost 
died out. One old woman in the neighhor- 
heed, who claimed descent from a confidential 
servant of the above mentioned Mistress Mac- 
Arthur, had pretended to know the exact spot 
where the treasure lay, and all the circum- 
stances of its burial. But this old woman 
belonging to a spiteful race, and would never 
tell her secret, if secret she posessed. 

Aunt Penclope believed in it, and she had 
tried many plans to find out whether or not 
old Nannie knew more than she knew herself. 
There was no end to the sneers she encoun- 
tered from Aunt MacAlister on the subject 
of her credulity ; but, whether from charity, 
or with a view of conciliating old Nannie, she 
did induce Aunt Janette to take home, as 
playfellow for Letitia, a little girl, the old 
woman’s grandchild. However, the girl had 
turned ont badly and been sent away, after 
which old Nannie and she had left the coun- 
try, so that their was no longer a chance for 
Aunt Penelope’s craze of finding the treasure 
being satistied. 

And, indeed, this present family seemed 
about as little likely to discover it as any of 
their predecessors. Old Randal MacArthur, 
who had been visited with paralysis, was deaf, 
and had never quite recovered the use of his 
limbs, sat constantly in his chair, a patient, 
cheerful Christian, willing to linger on among 
his chilren and his clan of friends as long as 





it pleased Heaven to leave him, but dreading 
nothing upon earth so much as change of any - 
kind. His wife—* Aunt Janette,’’ as she 
was called by some scores of nephews and 
nieces — was a little, low-voiced woman, 
scarcely less noiseless than her own shadow. 
Her daughters, Mary and Rachel, were each 
a fair copy of their mother—not in person, 
but in the placidity of their tempers, and the 
unwearied quietude of their demeanor. All 
three would have been terrified at the thought 
of breaking in on the still routine of their life 
by pulling down walls or dragging up floors 
in search of a thing the chances of whose ex- 
istence hung ona legend. Letitia laughed at 
it. She was an orphan whom old Randal had 
claimed in her infancy by virtue of some 
mythical fifty-sixth cousinship, and had 
brought up as his youngest daughter. She 
was a busy spirit, quick in her motions, clear 
in her judgment, ready with her help, and, 
consequently, in sleepy Glenrig the household 
fairy, the ordering genius of the place from 
garret to cellar. She loved the old story, and 
laughed at it; pulled it to pieces one day, and 
put it together again the next, dressing it up 
in the most brilliant colors. 

The only person who might have shown 
any energy in the matter was Archie, the 
eldest of the family, and only son of -the 
house, who was at present trying to make 
his way at the English bar ; and, spite of his 
Trish tongue and his Irish birth, was making 
it. But his energies and ambition had found 
a more practical channel than among broken 
walls bedded with imaginary treasure. Archie 
haf enough to do, for the MacArthurs had 
been waxing poorer of late years, and he had 
gone forth to make for himself an independent 
name and fortune. Had the making of this 
fortune not been necessarily a tedious process, 
some thought that a certain pair of bright 
eyes which kept Glenrig in mischief andsun- , 
shine would have been even now shining be- 
side him in London. However, people only 
surmised. The only one who could say any-. 
thing on the subject was Letitia, and she—. 
who could be discreet, ‘* close,’? Aunt Pene- 
lope said, when it pleased her—she, Letitia,, 
kept her own counsel. 

The two aunts were frequent visitors, not 
dwellers, at Glenrig, having each her respect- 
ive domicile on a different outskirt of the two 
miles’ distant village of Cushlake. Aunt 


MacAlister was a MacArthur, who had made, 
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a not very brilliant marriage, and who, hav- 
ing been left a widow, had returned, as it 
were, to the parent stem, and always promi- 
nently asserting herself as Randal MacAr- 
thur’s sister thought she ought to hold her 
head very high, and did soaccordingly. Now 
Aunt Penelope was only the wife of a dead 
brother, and her family being, in Aunt Mac- 
Alister’s opinion, ‘‘ very low,” that good- 
natured sister-in-law thought she should, on 
her husband’s decease have modestly retired 
into her native obscurity. But in addi- 
tion to the enormity of her declining to do 
this, she had succeeded in ‘* worming herself ’’ 
into the good graces of everybody at Glenrig, 
and this was a mortal offence to Aunt Mac- 
Alister, whom nobody liked. And so ‘* Aunt 
Pen” and ‘* Aunt Mac” were always at 
dagger-points, something as may be a snarl- 
ing terrier, ready to snap at every one’s heels, 
and a purring cat who will lie cosily by the 
fire as long as she is left at peace, but will 
show the tiger when provoked. 

It happened one evening, early in spring, 
that a small event occurred which, for atime, 
quickened mightily the blood in the drowsy 
Glenrig veins, and which, as it afterwards 
proved, was looked back upon as an epoch in 
the lives of all concerned. It was twilight, 
and Glenrig glared with all its red windows 
into the outer grayness, where the valley at 
its feet had assumed a mysterious depth, and 
the ranks of opposite mountains had retreated, 
in ghostly fashion, into the clouds. The great 
brown trees, theie first awkward effort at 
greenness extinguished by the dusk, stood 
like bearded giants resting on their clubs, for 
a short truce had been concluded with the 
gales. Inside Uncle Randaland Aunt Janette 
were dozing, or musing, which you please, in 
their respective arm-chairs at either side of 
the hearth, and the firelight flushed over 


_ them, filling the cosy old-fashioned room with 


a deep crimson light. A light step came in, 
and Letitia crossed the floor hastily, crying, 
‘* Aunt Janette, here are the letters—the let- 
ters at last. One, two, three; and there’s 
one from Archie. I’ll light the lamp! ”’ 
The lamp was lit in a twinkling, and as 
Letitia stood in the sudden light we could not 
have a better opportunity for describing her. 
It was a slight, small figure, clothed in a 
housewifely gray dress, and black silk apron. 
She looked like one accustomed to carry the 
keys, but to carry them jauntily, making 





them as piquante an accessory to her own 
picturesqueness as any piece of bijouterie that 
ever fine lady hung on her finger or slung to 
her girdle. Letitia was not a beauty, butshe 
could look pretty at times, and any woman 
who can do so should, be content. It was a 
round face with intelligent eyes, rather am- 
ber than brown; a nose, short, and not un- 
graceful ; a wide mouth with the merit of red 
lips and pure teeth ; and a low, broad fore- 
head. Her hair, which was simply sombre, 
without either purple lights or ebon gloss, 
was folded smoothly from her brow, and hung 
in a heavy cloud about her throat. She did 
look pretty now, witha sudden jewel burning 
in each eye, and a throb of excitement re1- 
dening her cheek. 

She sat down to read Archie’s letter to his 
father and mother. She began heartily— 
‘“‘ My dear mother—— ”’ She glanced down 
the page, and repeated mechanically, ‘* My 
dear mother.”’ 

‘“* Well, Letitia? ” 

‘« My eyes are dim, somehow,”’ said Letitia. 
‘‘Thave gotaheadache. Just let me run up 
for Mary or Rachel. They will read it bet- 
ter.” 

And not waiting to be gainsayed, she sprang 
up and vanished. 

‘* Rachel,’’ she said, putting her head in at 
the door of a room up-stairs where a young 
lady was arranging her hair at the glass, 
‘‘there is a letter from Archie, and your 
mother wants you to read it for her. My 
head aches so badly, I cannot look at the 
paper.”’ 

Strange to say, the light on Rachel’s table 
glared at Letitia like a bloodthirsty enemy, 
and Rachel herself, soft, quiet Rachel, looked 
agorgon. Blissfully unconscious of this fact, 
however, that young lady made a moderate 
exclamation of pleasure at hearing of her 
brother’s letter, and telling Letitia to bathe 
her head, went down-stairs. And Rachel 
read the letter. It ran like this :— 


‘* My pear Morner,—I fear my father and 
you will be displeased at first when I tell you 
that I have been married for some time, but 
when you know my Ethelind you must for- 
give me. Knowing this, I have induced her 
to go on before me, on a visk to Glenrig. 
I have assured her of the affectionate wel- 
come she w#i have. I need not ask you, 
dearest mother, to treat her tenderly for my 
sake. I hope Mary, Rachel, and Letitia will 
be sisters to her. I will join her at Glenrig 
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in a few weeks hence.—Your affectionate 
son, Arcuipatp MacArruur.”’ 

Rachel let fall the paper, and blank amaze- 
ment dropped upon the listeners. Then sob- 
bing and murmuring arose in a chorus of 
meek rebellion against fate and Archie, till 
Letitia presently brought her bright face 
back to the room, and laughing merrily at 
the ‘‘ comical news ’’ struck the key-note for 
a new strain, and set the weepers all chant- 
ing the praises of the dear offender, with 
only a low running accompaniment of re- 
grets and fears, and gentle deprecations. 

Some days passed, and it was the evening 
of the bride’s expected arrival. The shock 
at Archie’s ‘strange conduct had in some 
measure subsided, and it had been resolved 
to give the visitor a true glens welcome., So 
the old house had been burnished up to its 
best looks, and early in the evening a goodly 
company of friends, all cousins to the nine- 
teenth degree, had assembled in Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur’s drawing-room. The curtains were 
drawn across the shattered windows, the fire 
blazed up the chimney, and the round table 
at the side of the room was absolutely groan- 
ing under delectable preparations for a plen- 
tiful tea. The room was filled with good- 
humored, good-looking people, laughing and 
talking in the broad northern accent, which 
has so ludicrously little of the mincing about 
it, and so much of rough honest- kindliness. 

Old Randal MacArthur sat in his arm- 
chair as usual, a spare little man, with a 
thin, rosy face, and a quick and kindly eye. 
He wore a black velvet cap on his almost bald 
head, and sat in the familiar attitude which 
betrayed his deafness, holding his hand be- 
hind his ear while he leaned upon the arm of 
his chair towards the company, looking from 
one face to the other as if he would guess by 
their expression, if he could not hear, all that 
was going forward. 

His wife was in her customary place near 
to his side, with her small grave cap and 
small grave gown, and her thin timid face, 
looking like a rather stately little old maid 
in hak-mourning. She also sat with her feet 
on a stool, and she wore her dress short, and 
large bright buckles on her shoes. Also on 
her shoulders a black velvet shawl, rich with 
fringe and embroidery, said to have cost a 
fabulous sum of money once upon a time: 
how long ago we cannot say, but Aunt Pen- 
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could not wear out her clothes like other folks, 
do as she would. 

Asmall crowd of broad-shouldered, brown- 
faced Cousin Edmunds, Cousin Randals, 
Cousin Pats, and Cousin Archies straggled 
about a table where a group of young women 
sat at work. ‘Young women’’ Aunt Mac- 
Alister resolutely dubbed them, and young 
women they were obliged to submit to be. 
Bead-work had not at the time we speak of 
quite superseded shirt-making and garter- 
knitting in retired nooks of the world like 
Glenrig ; and of this laughing bevy, all busy 
with fingers and tongues, one was stitching 
a shirt-collar, another hemming damask nap- 
kins, whilst a third was netting—horrible to 
relate—a nightcap for her father. In this 
group were Mary and Rachel, -the daughters 
of the house, with their low voices and few 
words. They were too quict. Aunt Pene- 
lope once exclaimed in despair, ‘+ Sister Jan- 
ette, can you do nothing to waken up these 
girls of yours? They’re just no better than — 
white mice!” 

Aunt MacAlister betrayed her kill-joy pro- 
pensities by her sharp eyes, long pinched nose, 
and puckered-up mouth. She was dressed in 
a black satin gown, very stiff, wore black 
silk mittens on her hands, and a severe Qua- 
ker-looking cap on her head. She was not, 
perhaps, in the main, a bad-natured woman ; 
but she always acted as though she lived in 
mortal dread lest any one should suspect that 
she possessed one drop of the milk of human 
kindness in her nature. She was particu- 
larly hard upon the ‘* young women ’’ now 
around her, calling their talk ‘‘ clattering,” 
and their ribbons and muslins ‘‘ fadgey-ma- 
giggery.’’ She had also a’stab at the broad- 
shouldered cousins, whom she did not scruple 
to describe as ‘‘ louts,’’ telling of the elegant 
manners of the gentlemen whom she was ac- 
customed to meet in Dublin, in her youth, 

Aunt Penelope was an ample, plain-fea- 
tured person, with no particular physical ad- 
vantage beyond the. beaming effulgence that 
could flood from her nondescript eyes, and 
irradiate her broad, buff-colored face. And 
we-do not think Aunt Mac need have called 
her vulgar because she preferred a brown and 
gold-color brocaded gown to one of a more 
severely neutral description of tint ; or, hay- 
ing been a widow for twenty years, because 
she liked a comfortable cap with a bit of 


elope was wont to declare that Sister Janette | color about it. Be that as it may, Apnt Pen 
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was the favorite, the confidante, the coaxed | and vivacity of character may burnish into 
and familiar of the whole clan. She knew fascinating beauty. If dressed in dull hues, 
all the secrets of the young men, and all the’ ‘and shorn of her little airs and graces, she 
secrets of the young women, all but one. |would have been too pale and pink about 
She was wont to declare to herself that she | the eyes, while her hair would have dis- 
never could make anything of Letitia. Her | played that lack-lustre tint which ean caly 
eyes were now following that young damsel, | be warmed to gold by delicate surroundings 
as, dressed in black silk ‘na a coral necklace, | of color. So at least thought Aunt Penelope, 
she flitted in and out and about the room, as, quite forgetting politeness, she sat watch- 
looking after the setting forth of cakes and | ing her with unflagging persistence, seeming 
preserves, and seeming “to make a hundred | | to have quite overlooked Letitia in her new 


excuses to keep moving | about, as if she could | 


not rest quiet a moment. 


The rolling of a carriage was presently | 


lieard, and a crunching of wheels on the 
gravel. A sudden silence fell on the room. 
The cousins stopped laughing. Mary and 
Rachel glanced at one another, and looked 
more like white mice than ever ; Uncle Ran- 


dal sank back in his chair; Aunt Janette 


rose and stood nervously dragging the fringe 
of her shawl; Aunt Mac bounced up and 
looked around as if to say, ‘‘ Now we shall 
see what kind of person Mrs. Archie is?’’ 
Whereupon Aunt Pen slipped into her chair, 
taking old Randal’s hand kindly, and still 
watching Letitia. That young person, at | 
the moment employed in cutting thin bread 
and butter, laid down her knife, ‘and walking 


interest in the bride. 

‘* Wont you come to the fire, Mrs. Archie?” 
‘¢ Mrs. Archie, wont you sit to the table for 
‘your tea?’’ ‘Mrs. Archie, dear, you’re 
fairly done out!’’ ‘*’Deed, Mrs. Archie, 
you’re ready to drop this minute for want of 
something toeat. Oh! you needn't tell me. 
I know the hungry road you’ve travelled bet- 
ter than you do. You ought to be gay and 
keen for your tea!” 

Such speeches as these assailed the new- 
comer on all sides ; but after she had spoken 
| once or twice, and shaken out her flounces as 
|many times, the majority of the clan got 
| rather more shy, and did not press their kind- 
| nesses on her 80 strongly : she was very con- 
| descending, very gracious, very lavish with 
| her smiles and her pretty gestures; but 





over to where Mrs. MacArthur stood i irreeo- | ‘somehow the plain glensfolk, with their 
lute on the hearth-rug, slipped the old lady’s | (quaint downright talk and their homely 
arm through her own and drew her on, say- | ways, felt ill at ease with her, feeling vaguely 


ing, ‘‘ Come, Aunt Janette, you must meet her 
at the door, you know! ”’ ** Forward minx ! ”’ 
hissed Aurt Mac, sotto voce. ‘* Bravo, Leti- 
tia! ’? murmured Aunt Pen, under her breath. 

In another minute the stranger stood un- 
der the hall lamp, and was embraced by Aunt 
Janette. It was not noticed that when Leti- 
tia’s turn came she retreated into the shad- 
ows, and pushed Mary forward to be kissed. 
Nor was it seen that when the visitor was 
conducted to her room, Letitia remained 
below on the mat, twisting her small fingers 
together, as if she would break them in 
pieces. 

In due time Mrs. Archie made her ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room, taking away 
every one’s breath by her brilliance. -She 
was dressed in bright blue silk, all flounces 
and trimmings, and wore delicate lace and 
glittering ornaments. She was slight and 
tall, and carried her finery with a charming 
grace. She had that kind of fair-haired, 
fair-eyel good looks, which becoming dress 


that she was rather too fine a lady for Archie 
to have sent home to Glenrig. Old Randal 
presently lay back, extinguished, in his chair. 


retirement. Of the cousins, the male portion 
attended on her wants rather clumsily, and 
the female portion scrutinized her dress and 
the style of her hair. 

Aunt Mac, who considered from the first 
that Mrs. Archie had ‘‘an air about her,’’ 
made friends with her at once; perhaps be- 
cause the bride evidently did not much affect 
Aunt Penelope. And so she sat all the even- 
ing by her side, and in return for Mrs. Ar- 
chie’s gracious information about * high cir- 
cles’? in London, Aunt Mac entertained her 
with an account of the ‘‘ elegant people ”’ 
whom she used to meet ‘‘ in Dublin, in her 
youth.”” And still Aunt Penelope watched 
the bride, scrutinizing untiringly face, hands, 
figure, manner, and closing her eyes some- 
times to listen more keenly to the tones of 
the stranger’s voice. 





Aunt Janette, by and by, also retreated into’ 
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<‘ Sister Janette,” said Aunt Penelope, 
when the cousins were going away, ** if you 
have a spare bed I’ll stay. Ihave a mind 
not to go home to night.” 

This was only Aunt Penelope’s way of put- 
ting it, for she knew there were plenty of 
spare beds at Glenrig ; and she stayed. 

At twelve o’clock that night Letitia was 
sitting at the fire in her own room, when 
Aunt Penelope came in, shut the door, and 
stood beside her on the hearth. Now on 
this night of all others Letitia did not want 
even Aunt Penelope in her room. Neverthe- 
less, there she was. 

** How do you like her?’ Aunt Pen be- 
gan, poking up the fire briskly. 

‘*Oh! well enough, I suppose! ’’ replied 
Letitia. ‘*She’s a very grand lady indeed.” 

Isn’t she a beauty, now? Did you ever 
see as pretty a creature? ”’ 

‘*She’s good-looking enough?”’ said Le- 
titia dryly, “‘ but I can’t say I admire her 
much. 

Aunt Penelope looked at her with twin- 


Kling eyes. ‘* What makes you 80 cross to- 
night, Letitia? ”’ 

‘“¢Cross! I cross? I’m not cross, Aunt 
Penelope! ” 


‘* Well, you’re something very like it. 
However, I’m not going to torment you, you 
close little thing! I suppose if I said you 
‘ poor’ little thing you’d tear my eyes out. 
There, sit still! Letitia, do you remember 
Bessie Anderson ? ’’ 

‘* Bessie! Bessie, who used to play with 
me, long ago?’? 

‘« Yes, that very Bessie. Do you remem- 
ber her?” 

‘* Of course I do.”’ 

‘How old were you when she went 
away?” 

‘« About nine, I think,” 

‘* And she was three years older. That is 
ten years ago. Do you recollect why she 
was sent away from this?” 

‘* Not very well. For some bad conduct, 
I think.” 

‘‘Tt was for forging a letter,”’ said Aunt 
Penelope—‘‘ a letter from her schoolmaster 
to Aunt Janette, asking for the loan of some 


money, which she, Miss Bessie, having got 


to bring to him, expended on sweetmeats. 
Tell me now, Letkia, what was she like, as 
you remember her ?”’ 

“Why, of course I don’t recollect her very 
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| distinetly, but I know she was a pale girl 
with fair hair. But, dear me! Aunt Pene- 
lope, you must remember all about her your- 
self a great deal better than I can. What 
has put her in your head to-night?” 

‘* Hold your tongue, my dear, and never 


‘|mind, but go to bed and rest your poor little 


worried brains. Your wits aren’t so bright, 
these days, Letitia, as they used to be: but 
you can’t help that, poor lamb. There, 
good-night ! ”” 

And giving her a hearty kiss, Aunt Pen 
walked off to her own chamber. There she 
doffed her glowing cap and put on her night- 
cap; but having got thus far in her prepar- 
ations for her couch, she rolled herself up.in 
a great shawl, and taking her candle in hand, 
went straight down-stairs again to the dining- 
room, not the drawing-room. ‘This dining- 
room was situated at the extreme end of the 
hall, and attained by a low flight of steps 
and a landing. It was a long room, with 
high wainscots and red hangings. Here she 
coolly lit the lamp, and esconsing herself in 
an arm-chair at the table, deliberately began 
to read. The fire had gone out, but Aunt 
Penelope had provided herself with a shawl. 

She sat for about an hour or more, now 
and again looking at her watch, and glancing 
towards the door. After two o’clock had 
struck, and she had begun to shift about un- 
easily in her chair, the door softly opened, 
and Mrs. Archie appeared with a candle in 
her hand. She was in a white dressing- 
gown, with her hair twisted up for the night, 
and her looks at this moment justified Aunt 
Penelope’s preconceived opinion, that shorn 
of the becoming blue of her dress, the glitter 
of her ornaments, and the sparkle of her 
gayety, the fair ‘‘ Ethelind*’ would be a 
‘* common-enough ”’ looking person ! 

** Goodness gracious, Mrs. Archie! ”’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Penelope, putting down her 
book ; ‘‘ what has scared ye? 1 thought 
you’d have been sound asleep two hours ago, 
after your journey ! ”’ 

Mrs. Archie was profuse in her explana- 
tion. , She had been looking for the drawing- 
|room, having left her reticule there. She 
had such a terrific headache, she could not 
sleep. Her smelling-salts, which always re- 
lieved her, were in the reticule. She begged 

pardon of Aunt Penelope, whose delightful 
| studies, no doubt, rewarded her fur a loss of 
| sleep, etc. ete. 
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Mrs. Archie hastily withdrew, Then Aunt: 
Pen pushed away her book, gathered her 
shawl round her, and got up with her candle. 
But before she left the room she walked round 
the walls, passing her hand over the wainscot 
at intervals, and sometimes peering into the 
cracks and lines with the candle close to the 
wood. After this inspection she shook her 

‘head warily, smiled to herself, and went off 
to her room. 

Next morning, to the dismay of many pres- 
ent, Aunt Mac made her appearance at the 
breakfast-table. On the night before she had 
just been mounting the steps of her “ inside 
car’’ (‘* Aunt’s Mac’s shanderadan,’”’ some 
sly cousin had been known to call it), when 
the echo of Aunt Pen’s announcement to stay 
the night reached her preternaturally sharp 
ears. She at once descended, and, re-enter- 
ing the house, had informed Aunt Janette 
that the air was so keen she feared a return 
of toothache, from which she had suffered so 
much ten years ago. She would, therefore, 
inhabit a second of the Glenrig spare bed- 
rooms for the night. 

*« Tt was a clever stroke of Mrs. Pen!” 
soliloquized she, as she betook herself to her 
chamber. ‘ A clever stroke, but she forgets 
that she has Sabina MacAlister to deal with.”’ 
** It was a good idea to try and get the start of 
me in that way, but I’ll let her see that I 
mean to keep my ground with Mrs. Archie, 
who is a very superior person, and, I amsure, 
despises her wheedling ways! ’? Whilst kept 
waking by the energy of these valiant re- 
solves, Aunt Mac had heard a step in the 
passage, and peeping from her door had just 
been ia time to see the top of Aunt Penelope’s 
niglitcap disappearing down the stairs. This 
little circumstance had added a tinge of mys- 
tery to Aunt Pen’s audacious conduct ; and 

,at the end of the two hours whieh had 
elapsed before her step ascended the stair 
again, Aunt Mac had been in a perfect frenzy 
of curiosity. 

However, in the morning there was Aunt 
Penelope punctual at the early breakfast- 
table, as fresh and as pleasant as a very large 
and fully blown cabbage rose, and quite un- 
impressed hy Aunt Mac’sextraaustere glances, 
and the extra acid tones of Aunt Mac’s voice. 
The day proved wet, and in the drawing- 
room Uncle Randal had his paper, whilst 
Aunt Janette studied a book called ‘* Chris- 
tian Perfection ’’ in the opposite arm-chair. 
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Mary and Rachel sat at their work-table, and 
each uttered half-a-dozen phrases between 
breakfast and dinner. Mrs. Archie, after 
delighting Aunt Mac for an hour with her 
elegant conversation, had produced a novel, 
and ensconced herself comfortably in a sofa, 
with her becoming drapery swelling in silken 
billows around her. Letitia had found so 
much to do elsewhere that she could not con- 
trive to make herself visible in the drawing- 
room for more than five minutes at a time. 
And so the two aunts sat opposite to one 
another, each engaged in knitting, Aunt Mac 
with thin needles of cold blue steel, and Aunt 
Pen with large comfortable wooden ones, 
with sealing-wax heads, which she bestowed 
away under her arms, while she plied her 
work with many a click and clack. 

During the course of the day Mrs. Archie 
chanced to lay down her novel and go out of 
the room. A few minutes afterwards Aunt 
Penelope wound up her ball, and fastened it 
into its little basket with the hole for the’ 
cotton to run through, stuck her needles into 
her work, and also left the room. 

‘«T was thinking, Mrs. Archie,’’ she said, 
entering the dining-room, ‘‘ that you'd be, 
maybe, writing a line to your good man ; and 
as I’ve a letter to send to the post myself, the 
same messenger could take yours and mine 
to Cushlake together.”’ 

Mrs. Archie, who was deeply engaged in 
studying the pictures on the wall, said, ‘‘ Oh, 
thank you; I will write it at once!” and 
tripped off to her own room. 

‘*Rather queer,’’ mused Aunt Pen as she 
marched round by the wainscot again, like a 
general reviewing the strength of his bat- 
teries. ‘* Rather queer for a young bride to 
need to be reminded of writing to her hus- 
band by an old wife like me! ”’ 

‘¢T have left it on the hall-table,’’ said 
Mrs. Archie, fluttering into the drawing- 
room. 

And Aunt Pen went off to deposit her own 
letter beside the bride’s. She lifted up Mrs. 
Archie’s dainty little note, and surveyed it 
back and front, and read the direction over 
at least twenty times—‘‘ Archibald MacAr- 
thur,”’ it ran, “19, Butterfly Terrace, Bromp- 
ton, London, 8. W.”’ 

Well, Mrs. Penelope, and what is there so 
strange about that? Is it not your nephew’s 
correct address, the address of his lodging 
where he exists during the intervals between 
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his periods of living interment in the Temple? 
Oh, yes, Mrs. Penelope says, but that is pre- 
cisely what puzzles me! Then she takes a 
letter from her pocket—Archie’s letter to his 
mother—and spreads it out upon the table, 
and peers inte the writing, and then again 
into that on the envelope addressed by the 
fair Ethelind. Never was there a prettier 
contrast. One, bold, clear, a little rugged, 
with here and there a mischievous curve curl- 
ing up like a laugh; very suggestive of 
Archie. The other, fine, weak, slanting, 
retty—just the handwriting for a dainty, 
Siin-colsplestonel bride, who reads novels, 
and wears blue silk and laces. The result 
of Aunt Pen’s inspection is a twinkle of the 
eyes, and she gocs back to her knitting. 

‘* Now what is she plotting and planning? ”’ 
ejaculated Aunt MacAlister that night, when 
she found herself in her own room. ‘‘ She 
keeps coming and going, and smiling to her- 
self, and her eyes keep twinkling while she 
rattles those great coarse vulgar needles of 
hers! And she keeps watching that sweet, 
elegant creature, just as a cat does a mouse. 
And no one sees it—oh, dear, no! Randal 
might be blind as well as deaf, and as for 
Janette, she’s as ignorant as a baby of every- 
thing but the Lives of the Saints and Ran- 
dal’s ailments. 

Soliloquizing thus at a late hour, Aunt 
Mac, who had purposely left her door ajar, 
heard Aunt Pen’s soft step going past again, 
as on the night before. She at once got up, 
and shaking with hurry and overflowing with 
curiosity, dressed and went down-stairs. After 
trying several dark rooms, she at last made 
her way to the dining-room, where she was 
so astounded at seeing Aunt Penelope and 
Mrs. Archie together, that she sank into a 
chair with a little spasmodic shriek. Where- 
upon Aunt Penelope turned from the table 
where she was standing, closed the door softly, 
and said pleasantly— 

‘Keep quiet, if you please, Aunt Mac. 
Mrs. Archie and I are just looking for a ret- 
icule of hers that she’s apt to mislay of 
nights. But there’s no need to wake up the 
house’ about it. I think, Mrs. Archie, we'll 





give it up for to-night.” 
The bride was standing near the wainscot | 

with her candle on a chair beside her. She | 

looked pale and cross as she took her light 

and prepared to go. 

‘* Mistress Penelope! ’’ burst forth Aunt, 


Mae, ‘1 don’t pretend to know why you 
think proper to walk about the house at 
nights scaring quiet people in their beds. 
Of course it’s nothing to me—I’m nobody— 
but I wonder you’re not ashamed to rout up 
a young creature like that—a guest in the 
house—a—a——”’ Here Aunt Mac choked 
with anger fora moment. ‘‘ Mrs. Archie,” 
she went on, very politely, ‘‘ wiil you do me 
the favor of leaning on my arm, and allow- 
ing me to conduct you to your chamber? As 
I’m a MacArthur myself, I may speak for 
my brother in my brother’s house. I am 
distressed that your slumbers should have 
been so intruded upon.” 

-This was no doubt the style of diction in- 
dulged in by Aunt Mac, ‘in Dublin in her 
youth.”” Mrs. Archie graciously and tim- 
idly accepted her protection, and Aunt Pen 
was left smiling at her candle in the dining-. 
room alone. 

*¢ T do positively think,’’ said Aunt Mac, as’ 
she prepared a second time for rest, “I do 
believe that foolish, superstitious woman has 
begun again at her old nonsense about that 
treasure. Treasure, indeed! As if wiser 
than she is would not have found it long ago 
if it had beenthere! As if the MacArthurs 
themselves did not know their own affairs 
best! Oh, that’s what she’s plotting and 
planning about! And I'll stake my head 
that she’s trying to coax or worry that nice 
Mrs. Archie into her clutches. She wants 
her help in some way or other. Perhaps to 
use her influence with Archie to get the house 
pulled down. What else could have brought 
her below these two nights and Mrs. Archie 
with her? But trust a real MacArthur for 
finding out her plots! Oh, Ill stake my 
head upon it!” 

What, Aunt Mac! with the rigid cap, and 
the MacArthur nose, and the fine plaited front 
and all? Take care, Aunt Mac. And yet she 
would have been willing to stake her hands 
in addition, if she could have seen Aunt Pen- 
elope at that moment, as she stood smiling 
over a sharp instrument with a handle, which 
she had found among the chairs near where 
Mrs. Archie had stood, close by the wainscot. 


II. 


ANoTHER day arrived, and neither of the 
aunts made any sign of returning to her town 


‘residence at Cushlake ; Aunt Pen stayed and 


Aunt Mace stayed. 
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‘Oh! I certainly expect a letter to-day, ; 


warbled Mrs. Archie, in answer to a query 
put by some one at the breakfast-table. 

Aunt Pen was not much in the drawing- 
room that morning, and it chanced that she 
got the letter-bag first, and carried it with 
her to her own room. Arrived there, we 
are afraid the reader will be shocked to learn 
her next proceeding. Having found a letter 
addressed in her nephew's writing to ‘* Mrs. 
Archibald MacArthur, Glenrig, Cushlake, 
Co. Antrim,”’’ she held it over adish of hot 
water, and opened it easily. She then took 
out the enclosure and read it. Having done 
80, a smile overspread Aunt Penelope’s round 
face—a smile so broad, that some people, see- 
ing it, would have concluded thata crown, or 
a fortune at least, had been laid at her feet. 
Having finished reading, she coolly locked up 
the letter in a box, and folding a sheet of 
blank paper placed it in theenvelope. Then 
‘she sat down and wrote a letter, addressed to 
the Temple, London, which she carried away 
and sent off to Cushlake to the post; and 
after completing all these arrangements, she 
introduced the letter-bag to the drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. Archie retired to her own room to 
yead her letter. On her return, Aunt Pene- 
lope hoped her nephew Archie was well. 
*©Oh, yes!” Ethelind assured her, as she 
nestled among her flounces again with her 
novel. ‘‘Qh, yes, very well, very well in- 
deed ! *” 

** Archie is beginning to write a great deal 
better than he did,”’ remarked Rachel, taking 
up the envelope which Mrs. Archie had left 
ostentatiously upon the table. ** This is not 
80 hurried as he used to write; it is very nice 
and fine.” The bride’s cheeks grew a shade 
pinker, and Aunt Penelope smiled, but no 
one answered Rachel’s observation. 

Three nights passed, during which Mrs. 
Archie never once had occasion to come down 
searching for her reticule after twelve o’clock, 
and the two aunts were suffered to skirmish 
about the house in their nightcaps, and come 
in collision with their candles in dark rooms 
to their hearts’ content. But on the fourth 
night, when Aunt Pen was in the act of 
screwing up her curl-papers, she heard a 
‘* click ’’ at her door, and discovered that she 
was locked into her room, Finding this, she 
sat down upon the nearest chair and indulged 
in a hearty fit of laughter. ‘* Well done! ”’ 





she ejaculated, wiping her eyes, ‘* very well 
done indeed! You’re a cleverer woman, my 
dear Mrs. Archie, than even I gave you credit 
for!”? 

Aunt MacAlister, who also found her door 
locked, was not 8o amiable over the discovery, 
byt fumed about her room in a fury at the 
impudence, the audacity, the cunning of that 
lowbred woman. But she would be even with 
her, she vowed she would. She would bide 
her time end outwit her in the end. She 
would have a second key to fit her door, and 
the next night would walk down to her in 
the midst of her secret doings. And when 
at last Aunt Mac consoled herself with her 
pillow she dreamed of Aunt Penelope dressed 
as an Italian peasant, and covered with jew- 
els, riding off from Glenrig attended by a 
company of brigands, each of whom carried a 
coffer of gold before him on his saddle. And 
it would be using much too weak an expres. 
sion to say that Aunt Mac looked daggers at 
Aunt Pen at the breakfast-table next morn- 
ing. Spears and javelins convey but a faint 
idea of the cutting intensity of glance with 
which she favored her. 

That day, in passing down the hall, Aunt 
Penelope observed a second of those pretty 
missives addressed to Butterfly Terrace, 
Brompton, lying conspicuously on the hall 
table. And now shudder again, virtuous 
reader, for this wicked Aunt Pen took the 
note and put it in her pocket. Afterwards 
she read it in her own room, and it never left 
Glenrig. On returning to the drawing-room 
after this exploit she found that Mrs. Archie 
had had another letter from her husband, in 
which he stated that he found it impossible 
to go to Glenrig for a considerable time, and 
wished her to return at once to London. They 
could pay a good visit together during the 
long vacation,—he must defer it till then ; 
and Mrs. Archie, like a leal and loving wife, 
was most anxious to depart without delay, 
although with overwhelming regret, and grat- 
itude for her delightful, if short, sojourn in 
the home of her dear husband. Aunt Pen, 
entering the room, sat down quietly anchored 
in the midst of the little storm of mild dismay 
and persuasion which had arisen after Mrs. 
Archie’s announcement of her lord’s behest, 
and her own resolve. Aunt MacAlister was 
strong in deprecation, condemning her nephew 
loudly ; and Uncle Randal and Aunt Janette, 
though they loved not their fine daughter-in- 
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law, tried for the sake of their worshipped 
son, to make believe to their own kindly 
hearts that they were sorry to lose her. Mary 
and Rachel said nothing, but then that was 
their more usual mode of expressing their 
feelings. 

‘¢ Well, well, Penelope,” said mild, little 
Mrs. Janette, ‘‘ it’s very lucky, as she is re- 
solved to go, that we have asked our friends 
to come to-night. We'll give her one glens 
dance before she goes.” 

To this Aunt Penelope nodded and smiled 
acquiescence over her knitting. And Mrs. 
Archie writhed uneasily on her sofa, and 
watched Aunt Pen intently out of her pale, 
blue-green eyes from behind her novel. And 
still Aunt Pen sat in the window counting 
her stitches, with her eyes puckered up in 
the sun, and her cheeks broad with content 
and good-humor. And after that Mrs. Archie 
did not appear much in the drawing-room 
that day, being occupied up-stairs in packing 
her trunks, and preparing her dress for the 
evening. 

For there was to be a party at Glenrig that 
night. Not the kind of country ball where 
the dancing commences at eleven, and a pro- 
fessional musician comes down by train from 
the nearest important town to play the polkas 
and mazurkas ; but a species of old-fashioned, 
country party, where the matrons come in 
their good, well-kept silks and satins of de- 
cent make, and wear caps which they bring 
tenderly pinned up in their lace pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs ; where a young lady may consider 
herself full-dressed in a high, white muslin 
with a rose in her hair, and her* partner for 
the first dance hands her the seed-cake from 
the round table, where tea is being made for 
the company ; and where the old ladies regale 
themselves over their gossip in the corner with 
hot sally-lun, and send back their cups for a 
little more sugar. 

Evening arrived, and the drawing-room was 
filled early with a right merry company. The 
girls tied their sandals and smoothed out their 
sashes up in Aunt Janette’s room, and then 
came down in groups to the drawing-room, 
and the old ladies nodded their heads together 
for a few minutes after they had pinned on 
their caps, and then followed them. And 
the young men placed chairs for the young 
ladies, and hoped they had enjoyed their 
drive, and had not caught cold; hoped that 
Miss Annie’s parcel came all right by the 





postman, and that Cousin Kate found the 
ribbon chosen in town the other day of the - 
right shade. And Mary and Rachel looked 
very nice with their white shoulders peeping 
out of their lilac silks, and Letitia made tea 
as usual in her white muslin and favorite 
coral necklace. Her face was fairer and her 
hair cloudier than they used to appear, and 
her wide-awake, amber eyes seemed to have 
got darker: settings than they had a month 
ago. But some one speaks, and the color 
runs red over her cheek, and she laughs a 
gay laugh. The child who runs to put salt 
on a bird’s tail is as wise as the person who 
ever expected to find Letitia sentimentalizing. 
And Mrs. Archie comes in, in a cloud of blue 
crape spangled with silver, and with pearls 
twisted in her fair ringlets, and the country 
girls in their simple attire gaze at her ina 
maze of admiration as she floats into a chair 
and consents to be helped to a cup of tea. 
And now the fun begins and is carried on 
with greatspirit, Letitia dancing more blithely 
than anybody, only detected once by Aunt 
Pen ina tired far-away look of the eyes. But 
who deserves blame for that! Aunt Penelope 
need not be always watching somebody! 
And indeed Aunt Pen herself did not escape 
without criticism that night, for Aunt Mac 
never forgave her for the country dance in 
which she had the bad taste to join. A 
woman come to her time of life. Faugh! it 
was too ridiculous! : 
The evening sped and the supper came, 
carried in on trays, and handed about like 
the tea. And after Mrs. Archie had eaten 
her supper, she changed her seat once, twice, 
thrice, getting nearer the door éach time, on 
account of the heat, and at last slipped out of 
the room whilst Aunt Pen was discussing the 
wing of a chicken and lending a sympathiz- 
ing ear to the tale of domestic woes poured 
therein by a neighbor whose servant had had 
the unheard of audacity to get married. 
‘ And there she walked out on Sunday morn- 
ing as brazen as you please, and came home 
with a ring on her finger!’’? Aunt Pen 
waited till her wing, and her duties of con- 
soler, were finished, and then, sending away 
her plate, shook a crumb from the brown and 
gold-color brocade, and left the drawing-room. 
The hall was alight, but the dining-room,. 
at its extreme end had been left in forgotten 
darkness. Thither Aunt Pen turned her 
steps, taking no light. On entering softly, 
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she perceived a square vista of brightness, 
‘whose rays streamed from the most distant 
wainscot. #She crept very noiselessly round 
the dark walls to the spot, and caught a 
glimpse of the fair Ethelind down on her 
knees before qgmething like a trunk, in what 
seemed a small closet or passage, running be- 
hind the wainscot. She was hurrying madly 


over the contents of the chest, or whatever | 


receptacle it might be, and Aunt Pen could 
hear her enraged panting whispers, as she 
tossed about the mouldy contents, evidently 
finding only disappointment in her search. 

‘* Nothing, after all! ’’ she groaned ; ‘* noth- 
ing but an old cake-basket two salt-cellars, 
and a trumpery old yellow satin gown ! ”’ 

Aunt Penelope, shaking with laughter, 
stretched out her hand, and slid the panel 
into its place closing the aperture from with- 
out. 

And away went this cruel Aunt Pen, clos- 
ing the dining-room door as she came out. 
** Nicely caged at last,” the said ; ‘‘ and now, 
if Archie docs not fail me, he’ll be here in a 
few minutes ! ’” 

What with the dancing and talking, no one 
in the drawing-room heard the arrival of" 2 
conveyance at: the door; and when ‘ Mr. 
Archie, God bless his handsome face! ’’ in- 
vaded the hall, with his rugs and scarfs and 
portmanteau, Bridget forgot all propriety, 
clapped her hands, and was rushing off to the 
drawing-room with the news. But Archie 
said, ‘‘ Don’t interrupt the dancing, Bridget. 
I’m glad to sce that nothing is wrong. I'll 
go up and get rid of these things, and then 
surprise them. Get me alight.” 

And so to Aunt Pen’s infinite satisfaction, 
and the bewilderment of every one else, the 
door opened in the middle of a dance, and 
lawyer Archie walked in. Rather a cheer 
‘ than a murmur of welcome filled the room, 
and Aunt Janette forgot herself so far as to 
fall into her son’s arms in presence of her 
guests. 

‘‘ Upon my word, this is very pleasant,’ 
said Archie, after the greetings were over and 
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‘‘ For whom?” asked Archie, turning a 
blank face upon her. 

‘¢ Your wife.’’ 

“Oh, come, Aunt Pen, you’re as bad as 
ever I see! Well, we'll have it out by and 
by.”” 

‘*T am quite in earnest Nephew Archie. 
Tsay, why don’t you ask for your wife?” 

‘* Yes, certainly, your wife,” said old Ran- 
dal. 

‘* Oh, yes, Archie dear, your wife, you 
know! ’’ said Aunt Janette, looking nervously 
‘in her son’s face. Archie’s puzzled eyes 
scanned the groups of inquiring faces around 
him. He began to think he was the victim 
| of some joke in which all present were leagued 
‘against him. Aunt Pen came to the rescue. 

‘Look here, now,’’ she said; ‘+ Archie, 
did you write that letter ?”’ 

Letitia all this time had been standing 
invisible behind a curtain, drumming with 
her fingers on the window-shutter. She 
stopped drumming. 

Archie took the letter which Aunt Pen gave 
him, and looked it over. Then he laughed, 
once, twice, and ‘again, and again, so gayly, 
with such a genuine ring, that every one 
joined perforce. ‘* No, I’ll swear I never 
did!’ he said, as soon as he could find his 
voice. ; 

‘* But is it not your writing? ”’ 

** Faith, it’s uncommonly like it. At least 
| it’s very like what I might write if I were on 
|my good behavior.” 

‘¢ Well, then,’’ said Aunt Pen, who seemed 
to have taken upon her the duty of spokes- 
woman for the family, “‘ our reasons for be- 
lieving you to have a wife are, firstly, that 
precious epistle in your hand ; secondly, the 
arrival of the lady ; and, thirdly, your regu- 
lar letters to her since she came, and hers to 

ou.” 
. Archie extended his left hand. ‘ Will 
any of you gentlemen be kind enough to give 
me a pinch?”’ 

‘* Of snuff?” asked a stout little gentle- 
/man, producing his box. No, Archie said, 








he had sat down by his father’s chair and | laughing, but a pinch on his flesh, to assure 

surveyed the company, rather restlessly, as if | him that he wasawake. After some one had 

searching for some face not yet visible. | performed that kind office for him, Archie 

** Very pleasant to see so many friends all | proceeded to make a speech, which, being 

together on one’s arrival home.” | quite in his way, it is to be supposed he found 
** But you don’t ask for your wife, Nephew | no difficulty in doing. 

Archie,”’ said Aunt Pen, slyly. - | ‘I beg to state,” he said, ‘to this good 
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company, that I am not married, nor did I 
ever make the acquaintance of any lady re- 
joicing in the romantic name of ‘ Ethelind.’ 
I now understand why Aunt Penelope wrote 
off to me to come home in such a hurry that 
I concluded you must be all dead, or the 
house have fallen at least ; and also, I sup- 
pose, why she was 80 urgent to know all par- 
ticulars of my habit as to the posting of my 
letters home ; and also as much as possible 
about the servants at my lodging in Bromp- 
ton. If it will throw any light on this affair, 
I will state that it has been my custom to 
write my letters for Glenrig during the eve- 
ning at Brompton, and to leave them on the 
table for the servant ; for whose sake I had 
been led to understand an obliging milkman 
took them away and posted them early in the 
morning. Of the servants I can tell very lit- 
tle. The maid who attended upon me until 
about a month ago wasa rather nice-looking, 
fair-haired girl ; but I did not like her much, 
as I suspected her more than once of meddling 
with my loose papers. She left, and another 
came in her place, a quiet-looking young wo- 
man, of whom I had never any reason to 
complain. It wasrather strange, however, 
that when I told her, the night before last, 
that I should start for Ireland in the morn- 
ing,and must be wakened early, she dropped 
my slippers in a panic and ran out of the 
room. And the next morning, as I was leay- 
ing, my landlady was in great trouble, as it 
seemed Sarah had left the house suddenly, 
and not returned.”’ 

‘¢ The best thing she cowld do, I think! ”’ 
said Aunt Pen. And then she, on her side, 
proceeded to make a speech, in which she 
triumphantly informed the company, with 
many a laughing pause, and many an ener- 
getic nod of her brilliant cap, of how she had, 
from the first, recognized in the would-be 
Mrs. Archie, her former protégée, Bessie An- 
derson, the grandchild of old Nannie, who 
knew the secret hiding-place of the supposed 
treasure; and how, recollecting the grand- 
mother’s boast, and Bessie’s cleverness and 
covetous disposition, she had found no diffi- 
culty in arriving at the motive of the hoax ; 
also that on calling to mind the fact that Bes- 
sie had been sent from Glenrig in disgrace ten 
years ago for cleverly forging a letter, she had 
hardly been surprised at the successful decep- 
tion she had been enabled to attempt. Then 
she recounted her nightly adventures with the 
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fair ‘ Ethelind,’’ and lastly proceeded to read 
aloud two letters. This was the first :— 


Dear Besstz,—All is well here. A. M. is 
going on as usual. I received your letter, 
and I burned it as agreed. I gota letter to 
post from A. M. to his mother, and burned 
it also, as agreed. I hope all is going well. 
Don’t forget to send me the envelopes. Old 
S—— is getting cross about her money. 


Your faithful friend, Saran GREEN. 


A chorus of exclamations hailed this let- 
ter. Aunt Mac was by this time growing 
very white and blue in the face. Archie was 
in agonies of laughter ; Uncle Randal was lis- 
tening with all his might ; Aunt Janette was 
in a hopeless maze of bewilderment ; Mary 
and Rachel were trying to understand ; Le- 
titia was still invisible. Aunt Pen proceeded 
with the next letter. 


Dear Saran,—Why did you send me a 
sheet of blank paper? You know I am so 
anxious for news. Write quickly and tell me 
what is going on. The two old aunts are still 
here and very troublesome. I did not count 
on having them to deal with. One of them 
goes spying about the house at night, and 
I know she suspects me. The other one: 
watches her as well as she watches me. FE 
have found the place, however, and will search: 
it whenever I can. I locked up the two old 
aunts the other night, and had the field to - 
myself. One of the panels in the end wall 
of the dining-room s/ides back, as granny said. 
I must try and get out of this as soon as [ can. 
I can’t tell yet what I shall have with me. I 


Lenclose the envelopes. Use the most carelessly 


written one first. Be sure you watch well, and 
don’t forget to burn this. 


Brsstz ANDERSON. 


‘*T being the suspicious old aunt,’ said 
Aunt Pen, folding the paper with mock sol- 
emnity, ‘‘ stole these letters, and inside the 
last I found these envelopes, enclosed all 
ready for the purpose of covering the epistles 
received by Miss Bessie from her disinter- 
ested friend, Miss Green. This evening I 
gave her a hint of my nephew’s expected ar- 
rival here before to-morrow night, and I think 
it has hastened her movements a little. And 
now, I believe, we have nearly got to the 
bottom of it.’’ 

Here Aunt Mac, having probably got a re- 
turn of that toothache from which she had 
suffered so much ten years ago, got up and 
left the room. And after the shrieks of 
laughter, which had rung through the draw- 
ing-room, had somewhat subsided, Aunt Pen 
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went off to free the fair ‘« Ethelind ’’ from her 
captivity. But lo! the bird had flown! On 
discovering which fact, Aunt Pen looked nei- 
ther surprised nor displeased. The blue 
crape dress and many other articles (value 
for old S—’s money, possibly) were after- 
wards found in her room, but ‘‘ Mrs. Ar- 
chie ’’ was never seen again by any of the 
inhabitants of Glenrig. A merry country- 
dance concluded the evening, Letitia and 
Archie leading off; and Aunt Mac having 


departed in her “‘shanderadan,” Aunt Pen- | 


elope ventured to join. We have only now 


to add that on the next day, Letitia, creeping | 


into the wonderful closet to see what manner | 
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the old yellow satin gown. It wasvery heavy 
and thick, and being ripped up, proved to be 
filled, between the lining and the satin, with 
a quantity of old-fashioned jewels of valuable 
description, and goodly guineas to a large 
amount. 

A slab in Cushlake church covers good 
old Uncle Randal—*‘ Also, Janette his wife,’’ 
The two aunts their ‘‘ warfare o’er,’’ sleep 
\soundly, hard by. Mary and Rachel have 
| grown-up sons and daughters. And Letitia 
and Archie, when they come to Glenrig for 
the summer, tell their children the merry 
story of that clever Bessie who gave them 60 
merry a laugh, and found for them the won- 





of place it might be, laughingly dragged forth | derful hidden closet. 





Tar Form or a Drop.—We are accustomed 
to see substances of all kinds, each in some pecu- 
liar and characteristic shape or form, and we rec- 
ognize them all by their shape—in fact, we know 
them as we know persons, by their features. 
Throughout all substances there is some one gen- 
eral feature peculiar to each class, no less than an 
individual character to each subdivision of its 
class, by which we can identify and individual- 
ize them. Thus, there is a general form of coal, 
‘by which it is recognized as coal, and an indivi- 
dual form by which each kind is known from 
-other varieties. No two pieces of chalk-flint are 
alike ; yet all flints have a form by which they 
‘are known from other stones. ‘There is gray 
granite and red granite ; but no one will mistake 
granite for Portland stone. 

Ali metals have a general metallic lustre, but 
though one may be heavy and yellow, as is gold, 
and another lighter than water, and white, as in 
potassium, we still know them as metals. The 
stars, whether fixed stars or planets, have all the 
same globular form; yet, when minutely exam- 
ined, there is not much difficulty to identify each 
individual star. Thus, by its generic outward 
form, and its own mdividual character, exhibited 
in its various parts, everything may be recognized 
as readily as a shepherd knows each individual 
sheep-of his ‘flock. 

Without examination of a close and careful 
character, we are apt to assume that a drop of 
any known fluid has one form. Itis round ; and 
whether it be a drop of oil, a drop of water, a 
drop of wther, or any other of the innumerable 
fluids which are known, they all appear to be 
round. Now, however, comes the ingenious dis- 
covery of Professor Tomlinson, of King’ s College, 
London, to bear upon the subject. He finds, | if 


we do but examine a drop of any known liquid 
«under certain conditions, that fluid drops assume 


each a form peculiar to its own kind of liquid, by 
which it may be known and identified. A dro 
of otto of lavender puts on one shape, a drop 0 
turpentine another. Drops of sperm oil, olive oil, 
colza oil, naptha, creosote—indeed each individ- 
ual drop, be the fluid what it may—can be easily 
recognized by its form. In order to test any of 
these forms or shapes, we have but to place a 
drop of the fluid under examination upon water. 
For this purpose we must employ a glass to hold 
the water, taking the greatest care that it is quite 
clean. It must even be rinsed after being wiped, 
lest there be the least fluff from the cloth adher- 
ing to the vessel. The glass being then filled with 
‘distilled or clean filtered river water, we let fall 
upon it a drop of the fluid, and watch the shape 
or form it puts on? A very little practice will 
Show how easy it is thus to distinguish a drop of 
one fluid from that of another. Even more ; if 
one fluid be mixed with another, for any sinister 
motive or design, we can thus detect the mixture, 
because we can see each fluid in one drop of the 
mixture. Thus, by the examination of one drop 
of sperm oil adulterated with one-twentieth of 
colza oil, the mixture is instantly discovered. 
So, if turpentine be mixid with otto of lemons, 
or otto of lavender, we have now a ready mode 
of discovering the cheat. 

How useful may not this knowledge become to 
manufacturers and others, now that we are ena- 
bled to recognize the individuality of each fluid 
from one single drop.— Septimus Piesse. 


Tue latest in photographical publications is the 
‘* Animal-Album of the International Exhibition 
at Hamburg, 1863 : Photographs by Schnaebeli : 
Edited by Hermann von Nathusius-Hundisbarg 
and A. Krocker.’’ 
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From The Saturday Review, 8 Aug. 
AMERICA. 


Ir is possible that the Confederates may 
rally from their heavy disasters; but those 
among them who talk of continuing a guerilla 
warfare after the dissolution of their great 
armies virtually acknowledge defeat. If the 
Southern population is resolved to persevere 
in its heroic resistance to the invader, its 
energies will be most advantageously em- 
ployed in the ranks of theregulararmy. As 

et, the Confederacy is only weakened by the 
toes of men in the longand unequal struggle. 
There is probably a larger supply of artillery, 
of small arms, and of ammunition than at the 
commencement of the war; and numerous 
officers of experience and ability are ready to 
train and command any new levies which 
may be forthcoming. The principal army, 
under the commander-in-chief, still holds in 
force the north-western frontier of Virginia ; 
and Johnstone and Bragg, though they are 
not strong enough to cope with the enemy in 
the field, must be able to dispose of a consid- 
erable force. The Confederate Government, 
and the States which are immediately threat- 
ened, have called all able-bodied men to arms, 
in the extreme peril of the country. The 
statesmen and generals of the South are too 
well acquainted with the theory and history 
of war to rely on the desultory efforts of 

ierilla bands; and it is evidently their ob- 
ject to husband their resources, by declining, 
as far as possible, all decisive actions. Gen- 
eral Lee prudently wishes to cover the retreat 
of his baggage, and also to occupy the main 
Federal army, while his Government is en- 


gaged in measures for immediate defence.. 


ven if he were certain of success, he could 
scarcely, at this moment, afford to fight a 
pitched battle in which he might lose ten or 
twenty thousand men. A fresh advance into 
the Federal States would once more bring an 
innumerable militia into the field, and event- 
ually it might be necessary again to retreat 
behind the Potomac with diminished num- 
bers. It seems strange, if the report be true, 
that reinforcements from Southern Virginia 
should have been forwarded to Lee’s army, 
while Charleston is in danger from the opera- 
tions of a small land force, acting in concert 
with the gunboats. We have not the means 
of accurately estimating the present strength 
and resources of Beauregard, but he may still 
be able to save the principal port of the Con- 
federacy, and to baffle the expected triumph 
of the North over the capture of Fort Sum- 
ter. Whatever may be the necessities of the 
future, the Southern Government displays its 
wisdom in maintaining its defiant attitude 
under the pressure of ill fortune. Should 
negotiation become inevitable, the terms of 
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‘peace will be largely modified by the power 
of the weaker belligerent to offey farther re- 
sistance. 

Mr. Seward is again reported to have dis- 
played, in his advice to the president, a good 
sense and moderation which could not have 
been anticipated from his public speeches or 
from his foreign despatches. If he has really 
proposed that the Southern States should be 
invited to return to the Union, with a guar- 
antee for their institutions and their pro 
erty, he has shown that he understands the 
true interests of the North and the only real 
value of the recent victories. If the presi- 
dent were to adopt the councils attributed to 
Mr. Seward, the North, even if offers of peace 
were peremptorily rejected, would derive 
great advantage from such a proof of its mod- 
eration. Prudent Northern Americans must 
be aware that the resistance of the South may, 
in any case, be indefinitely prolonged. It is 
generally admitted that the great armies can- 
not be maintained without the conscription, 
and experience has not yet shown whether 
compulsory service can be made acceptable to 
the most considerable Northern States. The 
New York riots have, for the moment, united 
the respectable classes in support of the Gov- 
ernment, and they have discredited the Dem- 
ocratic party, which was previously increas- 
ing in numbers and in influence ; yet it will 
be difficult to renew the conscription after its 
temporary suspension, especially as it is dis- 
countenanced hy the Governor of New York, 
who is supported by the legal authority of 
one of the State Judges. The Americans 
have neither sympathy nor respect for Irish 
rioters, but, in the present instance, the New 
York quota can only be made up of Irish con- 
scripts. The imported Helots of New York, 
among the few advantages of their situation, 
enjoy the privilege of a large proportionate 
representation in the municipality of the city. 
The corporation has consequently voted half 
a million sterling to purchase substitutes for 
unwilling conscripts, and; of course, every 
conscript will take advantage of the grant. 
The Republicans argue, with much force, 
that the measure is illegal, as it is deliber- 
ately intended to thwart the policy of an Act 
of Congress ; but it will be difficult for the War 
Department to refuse the regulated price of 
exemption, when it is tendered on behalf of 
any conscript from any quarter whatever. 
The respectable inhabitants of New York 
will have the pleasure of paying for the ex- 
emption of their Irish neighbors as well as 
for their own, and the corporation will have 
furnished a precedent which, if it were gen- 
erally followed, would render the creation of 
a Federal army altogether impossible. 

The announcement of immediate war with 
England has always been the favorite resort 
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of American factions when they found them- 
selves in a difficulty ; but the device was too 
stale and too irrelevant to bear upon the im- 
_ pediments to the conscription. The Irish 
rioters were as willing to listen to the dis- 
creditable twaddle of their archbishop when 
hestimulated their bad passions against Eng- 
land, as when he assured them, with shame- 
less mendacity, that they were not even riot- 
ers. There is a great difference, however, 
between applauding a a demagogue 
and submitting to compulsory enlistment in 
the army. Even a disciple of Archbishop 
Hughes can understand that, if the Act of 
Congress is unconstitutional, its defects can 
by no means be cured by the employment of 
an army illegally raised in the most wanton 
and wicked of quarrels. The Irish intellect 
may also perceive that a contingent war, for 
which a pretext has yet to be discovered, can 
scarcely require 80 urgent measure as a con- 
scription. If American patriots of all par- 
ties are to be trusted, a war with England 
would fill the ranks with volunteers eager to 
wreak their vengeance, according to the prov- 
erb, for insults and offences which they have 
themselves offered to the object of their en- 
mity. A forced levy to represent the national 
animosity is too paradoxical a provision to 
im on the most unsophisticated mind. 
The Irishmen of New York believe, with 
much reason, that they are tu be expended in 
the Southern States, and not, for the present, 
in Canada. If the untoward Polish question 
should issue in a European war, there can be 
little doubt that the Government of the 
United States will take the opportunity of 
assisting Russia, and of venting its hatred 
against England. In the more probable con- 
tingency of a merely diplomatic controversy 
between England and Russia, the President 
and his advisers will not be so insane as to 
take any step which would more than com- 
pensate to the Confederacy for the loss of a 
dozen Vicksburgs. 

The Republicaris are beginning to accuse 
Governor Seymour of treasonable intentions, 
because he discourages the conscription, and 
resists the encroachments of the Federal 
power. Where there are two conflicting au- 
thorities, the special champion of either is 
always liable to be denounced as a traitor. 
To foreign observers, the Federal Government 
scems to have strained its prerogative to the 
utmost, but it is for Americans themselves to 
reconcile or distinguish the pretensions of 
Washington and of New York. It may be 
safely assumed that Governor Seymour is only 
a traitor so far as his supporters, who are the 
majority in a population of four millions, are 
. also traitors. If he were violently deprived 
of the command of the armed force of the 


State, New York would not be far from re-| 
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bellion against a Govermnent which usurped 
its undoubted rights. The zealous advocates 
of centralized Government might ibly 
suppress resistance for a time, if ‘Mr. incoln, 
in compliance with their earnest recommenda- 
tions, were to make General Butler dictator 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Such an appointment would gratify the party 
passions of the Republicans, but it would be 
regarded with deeper satisfaction by the Gov- 
ernment of Richmond. It would be highly 
inconvenient to attempt in the Northern 
States, during the continuance of the war, 
the experiment which, in the event of con- 
quest, must ultimately be tried throughout 
the Confederacy. It may be found possible 
to govern South Carolina as a subject prov- 
ince, but New York is not prepared to be- 
come a dependency of Washington. The 
hope of dissensions among their enemies will 
perhaps encourage and console the Confed- 
erates in their distress and danger. 


From The Saturday Review, 15 Aug. 
THE MEXICAN EMPIRE. 


THE appointment of Archduke Maximilian 
to occupy an imperial throne in Mexico is a 
surprising event, both in itself and as the 
accomplishment of a project which seemed 
wholly chimerical. Napoleon III. belongs to 
the highest order of thaumaturgie perform- 
ers. Not contented with the mere display 
of unexpected skill, he challenges the skep- 
ticism of his audience by announcing before- 
hand the almost incredible feat which he 
afterwards proceeds to perform. When Mr. 
Disraeli became a leader in the House of Com- 
mons, when Prince Louis Napoleon ascended 
the throne of France, the adroitness of both 
achievements was enhanced by the recollec- 
tion that neither aspirant to power had ever 
doubted of his own ultimate triumph. The 
Emperor of the French has since that time 
ventured upon many enterprises, without 
wearing out his astonishing good fortune. 
When he embarked, against the wish of his 
subjects, in the Mexican speculation, and 
more especially during the long delay of his 
furces on their way to the capital, it was 
thought by many that his demon or guardian 
angel had at last deserted him. It is still by 
no means obvious that any solid advantage 
will accrue to France from the expenditure 
of treasure and life in a superfluous con- 
quest ; but the army and the people will ex- 
ult in the power of a sovereign who can 
create and give away empires. It was as un- 
likely that an Austrain Arehduke should ac- 
cept a crown from a Napoleon as thata French 
garrison should occupy the chief city of Span- 
ish America, The splendor of the transaction 
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will compensate for its inutility or improvi- 
dence, and new strength willbe added to the 
popular belief that civilization is borne round 
the world on the wings of the imperial eagles. 
The new monarchy must necessarily rely on 
the protecting power of France, as Austria 
has neither ships nor money to send on cru- 
sading errands across the Atlantic. It is 
said, indeed, that Frenchmen hope to be re- 
lieved by an Austrian force from the burden 
of the Ao occupation ; but even if the 
Emperor Francis Joseph and the Council of 
the Empire were disposed to undertake the 
task, the appearance of a German army in 
Mexico ae 3 be a curious mode of commenc- 
ing that establishment of a great Latin and 
Celtic state, which Napoleon ITI. proposed in 
his letter to General Forey as the main ob- 
ject of the war. It is not by Austrians that 
the Teutonic supremecy of the United States 
can be balanced on the Western Continent. 
The Archduke or Emperor Maxmilian must 
be content to acknowledge the patronage of 
the real founder of the new dynasty. 

As soon as the new government is estab- 
lished, there can be no reason for withholding 
the recognition of England. The machinery 
by which an invading general causes a con- 
quered province to obey his directions mat- 
ters little either to natives or to foreigners. 
Marshal Forey has, it seems, convoked a 
Council of Notables, or persons of his own 
way of thinking, and his nominees have, 
with instructive unanimity, coincided in the 
judgement which the Emperor Napoleon had 
formed two yearsago. ‘The Archduke Max- 
imilian has since accepted their invitation to 
assume the Government of Mexico, with the 
title of emperor and with a constitution bor- 
rowed from France. The modern substitute 
for the consecrating oil will be probably sup- 
plied by universal suffrage, or, as Frenchmen 
pedantically say, by a plediscite. A salute of 
a handred guns would be an equally impos- 
ing form, and it would represent public 
opinion not less accurately ; but as the cost 
and trouble of the whole performance have 
fallen on the Emperor Napoleon, it would be 
hard if the author and eer of the fes- 

’ tivities were not allowed to regulate the dec- 
orations. For the future administration of 
the country an efficient army and a regular 
Budget are the only indispensable requisites. 
Prefects may be easily found, and laws may 
be imported in bulk, but the first want of 
Mexico is a force which will maintain order 
without paying itself for its services by plun- 
der or oppression. The new emperor must 
have a revenue and an army, and it will be 
well if he insists on re-establishing the credit 
of Mexico. A‘French auxiliary force would 
effectually suppress robbery and violence, bat 
its commander would, like his culleague at 
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Rome, he, in virtue of his office, viceroy over 
the nominal ruler. It is possible that even 
Mexicans, if they are regularly paid and 
strictly disciplined, may learn to perform the 
proper duties of soldiers ; but, for the pres- 
ent, it will be necessary to maintain an army 
either of auxiliaries or of foreign mercena- 
ries. By some means or other, the new Gov- 
ernment will almost certainly attain such a 
condition as to justify the recognition which 
awaits all established or existing authorities. 
It is not at all improbable that a monarchy 
may really suit a semi-barbarous country 
better than a republic. England can have 
no special predilection or dislike for either 
form of government, and the inconveniences 
which may hereafter result from the arrange- 
ment concern France alone. It is, perhaps, 
irritating to jealous or ambitious temper# that 
the ancient rival of England should have suc- 
ceeded in monopolizing tie attention or the 
wonder of the world ; but modest politicians 
are well content with the withdrawal of the 
English Government from the joint campaign 
which began as a distraint for debt and ended 
with the creation of an empire. The retir- 
ing partner has the mixed feeling of comfort 
and humiliation of an ordinary tourist on his 
return from a walk, after parting with a com- 

nion who has suddenly announced that he 
is on his way to the peak of the Matterhorn. 

Whether Mexico is to be an Austrain mon- 
archy, a Latin empire, or a French depen- 
dency, it wil! probably be necessary, sooner or 
later, to deal with the hostility of the United 
States. For the present, Federal agitators 
will doubtless attribute the ubnoxious event 
to the perfidy, the cowardice, or some other 
of the vicious qualities which are commonly 
attributed to England. The Americans like 
the French, because they believe them to be 
the natural enemies of their own favorite ob- 
ject of hatred ; and they also admire the Em- 
peror Napoleon, because they know him to 
be powerful and despotic, and because they 
believe him to be unscrupulous. Neverthe- 
less, they are obliged to affect a regard for 
the doctrine to which they have attached the 
name of President Monroe. The protest 
against European interference on the Ameri- 
can Continent was first directed, on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Canning, against the sup- 
posed projects of the Holy Alliance in South 
America. The doctrine afterwards became 
popular because it furnished pretexts for in- 
solence to England, and it was largely used 
in the obscure negotiations about the Mos- 
‘quito Coast and the islands in the Bay of 
‘Honduras. The Emperor Napoleon was in 
no way bound to respect an arbitrary rule 
' propounded by a single power, and never yet 
incorporated into the code of international 
jlaw. 1t is probable, however, that, but for 
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have prosecuted his Mexican scheme ; and it 
cannot be denied that he has revived or origi- 
nated the policy which forty years ago pro- 
voked President Monroe’s declaration. The 
Americans are not yet angry, but they feel 
bound to repeat their challenge, as it has been 
taken up by a power to which they never in- 
tended to address it. For the purpose of cul- 
tivating unfriendly feelings to the conqueror 
of Mexico, France is now not unfrequently 
bracketed with England in political declama- 
tion. On the return of peace, it is highly 
probable that attempts will be made to over- 
throw the new Mexican monarchy ; nor will 
there by any serious difficulty in promoting 
disturbances which may furnish a pretext for 
intervention. The war which is still nomi- 
nallycarried on by the natives against inva- 
ders may linger on for years. Juarez still 
reigns as president over some of the provin- 
ces, and Comonfort and Doblado are at large, 
with facilities for giving trouble if they are 
not bought by the French. As no person se- 
riously , i that the Mexicans have any 
voice in the new arrangement, it is immate- 
rial to inquire whetler they prefer a mon- 
archy orarepablic. Perhaps their politicians 
and generals may already look forward with 
pleasure toa contest in which two foreign 
powers may hereafter bid against one another 
for native support. 

It is evident that no Mexican Government, 
even with the aid of a French contingent, 
could stand against the undivided power of 
the Federal States. As the Emperor Napo- 
leon must be fully aware of the inequality of 
force, it is naturally supposed that he is pre- 
pared to form an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with the Southern Confederacy. <A 
French navy and a Confederate army would 
render Mexico invulnerable even to the ut- 
most efiurts of the North; and as Spain 
would probably join the league for the pro- 
tection of Cuba, the direct support of France 
might, perhaps, he almost superfluous. Yet 
it would be rash to anticipate that the French 
emperor will, under any circumstances, pur- 
sue the most direct course. It is known that 
French agents have been intriguing in Texas, 
and it is not impossible that hopes may be 
entertained of the recovery of Louisiana. 
Recent events have suggested the possibility 
that Texas may be conquered by tie Federal 
armies, now that the Mississippi forms a bar- 
rier between the eastern and western portions 
of the Confederacy. On the whole, however, 
the emperor will probably think it better to 
pa Mexico with an ally than to extend 

is own conquests. If he has determined to 
recognize the Confederacy, he will not be 
unlikely to wait until more decisive reverses 
compel the Southern Government to accept 
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on the thronesof Mexico will be in serious 
danger if the Federal flag once more floats 
on the left bank of the Rio Grande: but 
until the peril is imminent, France will prob- 
ably temporize. and the Federal Americans 
will not, for the present, be eager to precipi- 
tate the contest. 


From The Saturday Review, 15 Aug. 
AMERICA. 


In the midst of their reverses, the Confed- 
erates will probably find consolation and hope 
in the elaueiien of the Mexican empire. 
The task of overthrowing the effete Republic 
had, as they hoped, been reserved for them- 
selves ; but in their present position, a French 
alliance will be worth more than any acqui- 
sition of territory. The Southern States have 
the means of contributing so effectually to the 
defence of Mexico that they might negotiate 
almost on equal terms for the assistance of 
Franee. The prospect of foreign support will 
animate them in their struggle against the 
advancing legions of the North, and furnish 
them with an additional encouragement to 
make a resolute resistance at Charleston. 
General Lee, moreover, remains in the field 
at the head of a still powerful army, and ap- 
pears to have resumed his former position, 
whence he is able both to menace Washington 
and to protect Richmond. General Bragg, 
who was said to have retired from Chattanooga 
on the approach of Rosecranz, has since been 
reported as having his headquarters still at 
that place ; and it is further stated that Gen- 
eral Johnstone, having received large rein- 
forcements from Bragg, is furtifying Merid- 
ian and the Ohio and Mobile Railroad for the 
defence of Mobile. On the other hand, the 
parts of. Western Louisiana which the Con- 
{ederates had reoccupied during the siege of 
Port Hudson have once more passed under the 
dominion of the Northern Government. It 
is not improbable that the next effort uf Gen- 
eral Banks will be directed to the conquest 
of Texas. The numerous German inabitants 
of the State are hostile to slavery, and there- 
fore they are probably inclined to rejoin the 
Union. The majority of the population is 
loyal to the Southern cause ; but its numbers 
are scanty, and since the loss of the Missis- 
sippi, the State is cut off from communication 
with the greater part of the Confederacy. 
The vicinity of Mexico and the rumored de- 
signs of France will direct the attention of 
the Federal Government to Texas, and New 
Orleans supplies a convenient base for aggres- 
sive operations. Galveston has alread n 


for a time in the possession of the Federal 
forces, and it might perhaps be easily retaken 
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by a naval expedition. The chief difficulty 
an invasion would consist in the vast spaces 
which an army must necessarily traverse. 

The Federal victories and the New York 
riots have, for the moment, discredited the 
Democratic party. If a conflict arises be- 
tween the State authorities in New York 
and the central Government, it is uncertain 
whether popular opinion will acquiesce in 
the suppression of local independence. Gov- 
ernor Scymour may be unable to resist the 
encroachments of Washington, if opposition 
is regarded as an impediment to the: success- 
ful progress of the war. The City Council 
has, perhaps, devised the most effective mode 
of batiling the draft, by voting an illegal grant 
for the discharge of needy conscripts. Mr. 
Opdyke, the Republican mayor, proves that 
the Corporation has no right to raise money 
for the purpose of defeating the law, but the 
representatives of the New York rabble know 
that they have provided an excuse for resist- 
ing the draft, and a — pretext for an- 
other riot. If the Irish laborers discovered a 
grievance in the purchased exemption of the 
wealthier classes, they will not be disposed to 
acquiesce in the rejegtion of a tender of three 
hundred dollars per head on their own behalf, 
even though the law may have been violated 
in the process of raising the money. Their 
unfortunate victims, the negroes, are— in 

rofession at least—more loyal, although, as 
Mr. Lincoln informed them some months ago, 
they owe little gratitude to the Union. If 
fine words could frighten the Southern armies, 
the free colored population have proved that 
even American rhetoric admits of additional 
inflation by African lungs. Their leaders 
and their preachers may possibly be sincere 
in exhorting the negro race to win in the 
field the equality which has been systemati- 
cally denied them in civil life; but it is highly 
improhable that colored patriotism should ex- 
tend beyond grandiloquent professions. The 
semi-servile population has neither military 
aptitude nor sufficient motive for fighting. 
The free negroes of the North are sufficiently 
intelligent to know that their services will be 
despised even when they are accepted. The 
liberated slaves of the South may possibly be 
made more available; and the Confederates 
themselves are threatening, in turn, to bring 
a negro army into the field. To foreigners, 
the experiment seems dangerous; but the 
social relations of the South are still imper- 
fectly understood. 

General Morgan’s desperate incursion into 
Ohio, ending in his defeat and capture, can 
only be explained on the assumption that it 
was intended asa diversion during General 
Lee’s campaign beyond the Potomac. Gen- 
eral Burnside, who ought to understand the 
bearing of military movements on political 
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combinations, asserts, with questionable ac- 
curacy, that General Morgan only intended 
to influence the forthcoming election. It 
might have been supposed that the plunder 
of their homesteads would not incline the 
voters of Ohio to prefer the candidates who 
are supposed to favor the cause of the South, 
nor is it altogether improbable that General 
Morgan may have succeeded in excluding Mr. 
Vallandigham from the Governor’s seat. 
W hatever may be the value of General Burn- 
side’s speculations, his own plan for securing 
freedom of election is simple and effective. 
Having proclaimed martial law in Kentucky, 
he instructs the officers, and even the judges, 
to take care that no disloyal citizen—or, in 
other words, no member of the Democratic 
party—shall be allowed to vote. The same 
plan has been already tried with partial suc- 
cessin Maryland and Louisiana, and it involves 
the elements of a fiction which may hereafter 
be found useful in the administration of ter- 
ritory conquered from the South. In States 
which are wholly or partially attached to the 
Union, direct interference with the electorial 
privileges of the party which happens to be 
in opposition may prove a dangerous experi- 
ment. General Burnside has already done 
his employers the service of giving importance 
to Mr. Vallandigham, If he undertakes the 
conduct of the elections in the North-Western 
States, he may prove himself a Persigny on a 
small scale, a may provoke even American 
long-suffering into the vindication of consti- 
tutional rights. For the present, he may 
perhaps safely assume that all excesses of 
power will be tolerated, in the hope that a 
a strong government may succeed in termi- 
nating the war. 

The frequent rumors of unfriendly commu- 
nications addressed by Mr. Seward to the 
English Government are probably still pre- 
mature. It is not at the moment when the 
subjugatian of the South is confidently ex- 

ted that it will be gratuitously rendered 
impossible by forcing England into an alliance 
with the Confederacy. A rupture at present 
would save Charleston, it would open Wil- 
mington and Mobile, and it would probably 
transfer the blockade to the Federal! ports. 
It is when the president and his advisers find 
themselves involved in hopeless embarrassment 
that the knot will perhaps be cut by a dec- 
laration of war against England. The failure 
of the conscription, the assertion of indepen- 
dence by the State of New York, the ap-. 
roaching meeting of a hostile Congress, night. 
induce Mr. Seward to play the card which he. 
has long held in reserve. The Alabama, the 
Alexandra, the Chief Baron’s judgment, and: 
the language of the press, would furnish a 
sufficient excuse for a quarrel which was: 
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land would be a better excuse than Caleb 
Balderstone’s fire for any past or future short- 
coming. If the Confederates were not thor- 
oughly beaten, if the restoration of the Union 
was finally abandoned, the foreign war would 
explain the necessity of employing elsewhere 
all the energies of the Government. Hopes 
also would entertained of obtaining in 
Canada a territorial equivalent for the States 
on the Mexican Gulf. The danger is serious, 
though not immediate, and it is scarcely in 
the power of England to avert it, although 
conscientious perseverancein neutrality may 
deprive the Federalists of a plausible excuse. 
Nine-tenths of the popular declamation 
against England may perhaps be empty and 
insincere, but a feeling of rancor 18 at the 
bottom of the endless flow of malignant lan- 
guage. If war should break out, it will be 
on the American side, the most deliberately 
wicked aggression which has been attempted 
by any modern nation. 


From the Saturday Review, 15 Aug. 
AMERICAN MONEY MATTERS. 


Tue statement recently issued of the posi- 
tion of the United States Treasury on the Ist 
of July is, no doubt, extremely satisfactory 
to Mr. Chase and his friends ; and, if its fig- 
ures are to be trusted, it is in the highest de- 
gree creditable to the skill with which the 
minister has contrived to extract the sinews 
of war from a people who, after abandoning 
so many other cherished traditions, still ob- 
ject to give up their prejudice against the 
payment of taxes. Mr. Chase has never been 
convicted of publishing figures which could 
be proved to he false; and, although there 
are no means of checking the amounts which 
he sets against the various descriptions of 
loans, a nominally responsible minister must 
be supposed to adhere to truth until the con- 
trary is proved. But there are some pecu- 
liarities in this last account which justify a 
little suspicion of its entire accuracy. When 
Mr. Chase, at the close of 1862, was estimat- 
ing the present and prospective liabilities of 
his country, he was careful to include the es- 
timated amount of monies due on current ac- 
count to soldiers, sailors, contractors, and 
workmen. It is not suggested that these 
outstanding hills had been paid up more 
elosely in July than in December; but, in 
the account now rendered of the debt of the 
Federal Government, no allowance is made 
for what cannot be an inconsiderable item. 
If the casual reports of newspaper corres- 
pondents are to be trusted, the amount of this 
omission cannot be less than £30,000,000, 
a sum which is not only large in itself, but 
quite appreciable when compared with the 
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alleged total debt, which is said to be £200,- 
000,000. say yoo for el rane ‘api 

rent piece of cookery is also e on 
the face of the sven 4 In Romaber Mr. 
Chase had predicted that the debt of all kinds 
would amount in July to rather more than 
£200,000,000; and it was a great triumph 
to be able to announce that the actual figures 
supplied by experience coincided with the es- 
timate within £5,000,000., and that even 
that error was on the right side. 

Yet even after allowing some twenty or 
thirty millions sterling for the omitted item, 
the feat which has been performed, assuming 
the figures to be trustworthy, is very remark- 
able. A year ago, the Federal States had 
raised, in the form of regular loans, about 
£40,000,000, and in certiticates of indebted- 
ness, £16,000,000 more. There was no great 
difficulty in swelling the amount of these I. 
0.U.’s, as contractors could always be found, 
at some price or other, to take payment in 
any shape. It is, therefore, not at all sur- 
prising that another £16,000,000 has been 
added to the total of the certificate debt. 
But the regular loans have increased during 
the last twelvemonth ffom forty to elghty- 
three millions, and at frst sight it certainly 
does seem astonishing that so large a credit 
should have been commanded. At the be- 
ginning of the year, very few persons would 
have believed it possible that so large a sum 
could be raised, and Mr. Chase deserves all 
the honor which belongs to a minister who 
displays an unusual power of involving his 
country in boundless liabilities. The large 
loans which he raised were, however, alto- 
ecther inadequate to cover the public expen- 
d%ure, which was estimated at £100,000,- 
000, and was no one can say how much. 
The ultimate resource was, of course, the 
issue of more paper money; but, even in 
this, the same skill or the same luck has 
saved Mr. Chase from the immediate conse- 
quences of the hazardous expedient. In 
July, 1862, there were £33,000,000 of green- 
backs afloat. In July, 1863, the paper cur- 
rency comprises £76,000,000 of the larger 
notes, and £4,000,000 of the postage-stamp 
currency. In the face of this increase, the 
| premium on gold is not much higher than it 
| was with less than half the paper circula- 
, tion, and very far below the point which was 
reached after the disasters of the spring cam- 
|paigns. It is curious to inquire how these 
‘results have been brought about. We need 
not say that the American theory, that Mr. 
|Chase can by some legerdemain neutralize 
| the operation of economical laws, will not 
|satisfy English observers. If the natural 








value of a gold dollar were’a dollar and a 
i of paper money, the laws that were 


passed to hamper gold speculations, and the 
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skilful manipulation of a considerable reserve 
of bullion which is still kept in the treasury, 
would never bring down the ium toa 

rmanent rate of twenty or thirty per cent. 
Something may be done by rigging tho mar- 
ket to prevent a sudden speculative-depres- 
sion ; but whether the minor fluctuations are 
large or small, the average = must be 
regulated by the amount of the currency 
compared with the demand which commerce 
makes upon it. Indeed, we see that the 
notes have been doubled in quantity without 
any apparent increase in depreciation, and it 
is a fact that requires some more satisfactory 
explanation than marvellous stories of the 
dexterity of Mr. Chase’s broker. The same 
may be said of the success with which bonds 
have been placed at times when a public issue 
to any considerable amount would have been 
an utter failure. Certainly Mr. Chase does 
seem to have accomplished a very marvellous 
feat, and distressed financiers would do well 
to study his ingenious tactics. The precise his- 
tory of the growth of the debt, of which the 
total is officially announced, would no doubt 
completely solve the mystery; but the order 
and the extent of many of the operations are 
not disclosed, and any speculation on the 
real cause of a startling financial phenome- 
non must be more or less conjectural. 

The method by which the large amount of 
upwards of £40,000,000. of bonds was got 
out was simple enough. The loan was not a 
voluntary, but a compulsory operation. No 
one, it is true, was forced to contribute gold 
in exchange for United State’s securities, but 
the bonds were issued on terms which made 
them decidedly preferable to greenbacks, and 
the absorption of the permanent security was 
effectually stimulated by limiting a time af- 


ter which no more notes would be received 


at par in exchange for bonds. The fear of 
being left with a large stock of notes liable to 
unlimited depreciation by future issues was 
enough, in the gloomy months of last winter 
and spring, to create an active demand for 
bonds, and by the same operation to check 
the increase of the redundant currency. Still 
we have it «8a fact, that notwithstanding the 
amount absorbed in the purchase of bonds, 
the remaining circulation is doubled without 
any corresponding increase in the premium 
on gold. It will probably be found that this 
circumstance is due to the concurrent opera- 
tion of several causes, some of which it is easy 
to indicate. In the first place, the growing 
operations of the war have created an amount 
of business which absolutely requires a larger 
circulation than the most extended commerce 
in times of peace. Cash transactions must 
have multiplied in a season of uncertainty 
and in a country of greenbacks, and have 
taken the place of the credit dealings which 





are usual among merchants. Many of the 
daily adjustments of trade are probably ef- 
fected with bank-notes, which in other times 
would have been settled by bills of exchan 
or entries in account. In other words, the 
demand for currency has increased, as it 
always does tend to increase, during war or 
internal commotion. This will explain why 
the premium on gold has not fully kept pace 
with the issue of notes, though it can 8carcely 
be thought to give an adequate account of 
the Iarge discrepancy which -has manifested 
itself. Another cause appears also to have 
been in operation. By one of the Acts of 
the last Session of Congress, a tax was im- 
posed on the issues of private banks, and 
although no authentic accounts have been 
transmitted of the extent to which the cireu- 
lation of local notes has been diminished, it 
is not unlikely that the large increase in the 
Federal currency may coincide with a very 
trifling augmentation of the total paper cir- 
culation. If the private notes were with- 
drawn as fast as the national paper was in- 
creased, there would be no marvel in the sus- 
tained value of the greenbacks. In other 
respects, the fluctuations of the market 
have responded with much regularity to the 
causes in operation from time to time. At 
the beginning of the financial year, an is- 
sue of thirty millions suffered a depreciation 
which varied from fifteen to twenty per cent. , 
according to the influence of the military 
news from day to day. Up to last spring, 
the circulation was rapidly growing, the 
machinery for forcing an exchange of notes 
for five-twenty bonds not having then been 
brought fully into operation. At the same 
time, a series of defeats weighed upon the 
market, and probably exaggerated the natu- 
ral depreciation. 

Since that period it is not at all improbable 
that notes have been absorbed in exchange for 

rmanent bonds, nearly as fast as they have 
een issued ; and under the influence of mili- 
tary successes, and the temporary demand for 
currency created by renewed activity and 
hope, it is i that the premium 
should have receded to a point not very re- 
mote from that at which it stood when the 
total issues of the Federal notes were so much 
less. These explanations do not in any wa 
detract from Mr. Chaze’s merits ; indeed, they 
tend to show that the present recovery is in 
great part due to the sagacity of his measures. 
But they may serve to dispel the fancy that 
great permanent effects upon a circulation of 
eighty millions can be produced by juggling 
in the market ; and they may check the ex- 
travagant expectations which seem to be en- 
tertained @y the more eager champions of the 
Federal , that the ordinary laws of hu- 
man action will suspend their operation in| 
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favor of the Stars and Stripes, and allow an 
astute minister to enjoy the privilege of issu- 
ing an unlimited amount of money without 
over-supplying a limited market. 


From The London Review, 15 Aug. 
THE EMPEROR'S LIFE PILL FOR MEXICO. 


Tue Life Pill that has effected such aston- 
ishing cures in Europe, and has restored 
France to youth and vitality, has’ just 
achieved on the other side of the Atlantic, 
a success quite as marvellous. Everybod 
knows in whata ruinous condition the healt 
of Mexico was till very lately. The last in- 
telligence—according to the ale papers— 
is most reassuring. After taking the pill in 
question, Mexico has visibly recovered, and 
is covering herself with glory by having 
boldiy asked for more. Like other amateur 
doctors, the French emperor seems to have 
invented a recipe that suits all climates and 
all constitutions. It used to be said of the 
Whigs, that they believed that there was no 
ill to which flesh was heir which could not 
be promptly remedied by the application of 
British institutions and representative gov- 
ernment. But Lord Russell’s panacea is noth- 
ing to the emperor’s ‘* Life Pill.’”, Whatever 
the disease, whether it be a disease of the 
Old or the New World, of the Seine or of 
the Gulf of Mexico, the-course is the same 
—a military blister overnight and the * Life 
Pill’’ in the morning. The composition of 
the pill is simple enough, for Napoleon III., 
like Nature herself and Dr. Morrison, cre- 
ates all his greatest effects by simples. The 
first thing to do is to burn a little of the 
best French gunpowder under the patient’s 
nose. This has a soothing and quieting in- 
fluence, and prepares the constitution for the 
treatment that is to follow. Then take a 
handful of French agents, a few prefects, a 
few paid journals, a few directors of the press, 
and some of the most vigorous repressive arti- 
cles in the Code Napoleon, stir boldly with 
universal suffrage if it can be procured, but, 
if not, any other suffrage will serve as well. 
The whole will form a composing globule of 
the most thorough imperial institutions, 
which the invalid should swallow at once on 
the point of aebayonet. Mexico has swal- 
lowed hers with great satisfaction ; and pro- 
fesses herself now willing to swallow any- 
thing else that is compounded for her by the 
same imperial hand, and presented to her in 
the same fashion. The change is almost 
miraculous, and worthy of Dr. Parr. No 
political incurable need ever despair. The 
imperial Life Pill clears and invigorates all 
systems, puts every constitution im a health 
and sound condition, and can be had gratui- 
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tously upon application to the respectable 
chemist and druggist whose head-quarters are 
at the Tuileries. 

The sight of the Latin race taking its im- 
perial medicine with such wholesome advan- 
tage to. itself, is one that cannot but be most 
instructive to all mankind, nor is it at all 
strange that the French should find an espe- 
cial pleasure in seeing administered to others 
the eles that they have had in their own 
mouths but a few years since. The unhapp 
Mexicans perhaps at first experienced as muc 
surprise as delight at the arrival of the doc- 
tor. Nobody had sent for him ; but in polit- 
ical matters the universe has just now gota 
doctor who does not wait till he is sent for, 
but who insists upon paying gratuitous visits 
on the first suspicion of ill health in the 
neighborhood. Mexico, moreover, cannot but 
feel that she is being selected as a subject for 
experiment, less for her own sake than for 
the sake of science. There is nothing so ag- 
gravating as this sort of discovery. When 
France was treated ten years ago for her crit- 
ical complaint, her physician was intensely 
interested in the process. His life, his rep- 
utation, his future, depended on his success ; 
and the event was fraught with as much dan- 
ger to himself as to France. It is different 
in the case of Mexico. The doctor is no 
longer trembling in his closet during the op- 
eration, with anxiety for the result of his 
audacious and ambitious nostrum. He is 
doctoring the Latin race upon this occasion 
in his dressing-gown. Whether the dose 
succeeds or fails, is rather a matter of curi- 
ous speculation to him, than of absolute im- 
portance. The earliest bulletins, however, 
will be satisfactory to French pride. The 
Mexican nation have hailed their new empire 
with the same responsive joy as that with, 
which Nice and Savoy hailed the proposal for « 
their own annexation. General Iorey enters 
Puebla and Mexico in a rain of flowers and 
laurel-wreaths. The Mexican newspapers re- 
joice to be placed under the same régime of 
avertissements as that which reigns at Paris. 
Everybody has declared in favor of French 
intervention, as in fact on these oceasions 
everybody always does. An imperial crown 
has been at once offered to the Austrian 
archduke, who from the first has been the 
French emperor’s nominee ; and if he should 
refuse the gift, the Mexicans wish the French 
emperor to hand it over to whomsoever he 
may choose. This is the most remarkable 
feat in horse-taming that has probably been 
performed for many centuries. Rarcy’s sys- 
tem, as is well known, consisted of a judicious 
mixture of force and gentleness. The impe- 
rial Rarey began with tying up the Mexican 
nation’s foreleg. The result is sudden and 


satisfactory. ‘The intractable creature caresses 
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Rarey’s hand, and the Mexican council of 
notables, now that the experiment is over, 
and the evil passions of their country have 
been eradicated, go about like the stars in 
Addison’s poem,— 


*¢ Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.”’ 


The French emperor’s turn for doctering, 
amiable as it is, seems likely this time to brmg 
him into collision with Mexico’s most pow- 
erful neighbor. It is clear that the atten- 
tion of the Americans has been at last thor- 
oughly aroused by the amateur operation that 
is performing in their immediate vicinity. 
So flagrant an interference with the princi- 
ples laid down in the famous Monroe declar- 
ation, would never have been tolerated at all 
but for the struggle between South and North. 
The capture of the capital of Mexico is an 
event of such novelty and importance that, 
by common consent, both South and North 
have fixed their cyes simultaneously on the 
bold invader. In ordinary times it would be 
the interest of both alike to protest against 
the French invasion of Mexican territory. 
The South, however, now seem Willing to 
sacrifice the Monroe doctrine for the unsub- 
stantial advantage of French recognition. 
There overtures are, perhaps, less important 
for the reason that they come at a moment 
when clouds seem to be gathering over the 
Southern cause. The sudden accession of 
power which the North, owing to their re- 
cent successes, have obtained, gives, on the 
other hand, an ominous weight to the re- 
monstrances which, by this time, their di- 
plomatists have lodged with the French em- 
peror. Unless the statesmen of Washington 
recede from all the traditional policy of the 
United States, or unless Napoleon IIT. re- 
cedes from his plan for converting the Mex- 
ican Republic intoa Latin empire, a collision 
between France and America seems inevita- 
ble. Disguise the object of the Mexican ex- 
poriton as we may, it is what this journal 

as stated from the first, a bold and Utopian 
design to create a balance of power on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and to erect a bar- 
rier to the progress of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The project may be chimerical, but it is cer- 
tainly serious ; and a fitting time has been 
selected for its execution. With the cun- 
ning of Achitophel, Napoleon III. has seen, 
in the civil war in the United States, an o 

ortunity for his purpose, which never would 

ave fallen to him if the Union had been un- 
divided, or indeed if it had been peaceably 
dissolved. If North and South were peace- 
able and friendly rivals, far more if the United 
States were to resolve itself into a tripartite 
Confederation,—whatever might be the vari- 
ety of interests created with regard to Can- 





ada and Central America respectively by the 
separation,—all would alike unite in oppo- 
sing an increase of European influence on the 
American continent. The reason that the 
South are now willing to affirm Napoleon’s 
occupation is purely a military one. It is, 
therefore, of a temporary and passing nature, 
and their dislike to French interference in 
Mexico would revive when the emergency 
was past. Whatever be the issue of the 

resent civil war—and it is possible that 
issue may be the one of all others the least 
expected by English critics—the policy of 
the French emperor with respect to Mexico 
and the Latin Sea isand must remain unpop- 
ular all through America. 

The seizure of the Mexican capital and the 
flight of Juarez is, then, a success which may 
cost Napoleon dear, if it encourages him to 
enter upon a systematic policy of Mexican 
renovation. The late victories of the North 
render his tenure of Mexico precarious. It 
may be questioned whether the North are not 
too strong for France in this matter. Grant- 
ing even that the South achieve their inde- 
pendence, and that French frigates were to 
raise the blockade, the South cannot give 
Mexico away, were they even desirous to do 
so. The policy would be too short-sighted to 
last beyond the duration of the war fever ; 
but, at all events, the Southern Confedera- 
tion while the Mississippi is in the hands of 
the North, can at best Me only powerful for 
defensive purposes. It will never be a for- 
midable belligerent until, in course of time, 
it has created a navy and a maritime life for 
itself. From this point of view the impor- 
tance of the capture of Vicksburg cannot be 
overrated. The South, in gaining indepen- 
dence, will have to relinquish all hope of em- 
ong ; anda permanent French alliance would 

e prodactive of little beyond embarrass- 
ment to France. This is why the French 
emperor’s Mexican scheme is dangerous and 
chimerical. It can only succeed if the win 
of the North are thoroughly clipped. All the 
gallantry of the South will not effect this ; 
and the moment is coming when Napolcon 
III. may find that, in relying on the quies- 
— of the North, he is leaning on a broken 
reed. 

The interests of England are neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly concerned. Arguing 
abstractedly, the prosperity of the transat- 
lantic Anglo-Saxon race should be to Eng- 
land a political advantage, yet the history of 
the century has shown that is is only an ad- 
vantage in theory. The Radical party in 
this country have doubtless suficred in pres- 
tige by the faults and follies of the American 
Republic, and they have not much to gain by 
its disruption. But within the range of 


proximate calculation, we have nothing either 
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to hope or fear from the imperial trans- 


formations of Mexico. The French—if it 
amuses them—are welcome to embroil them- 
selves there as they please. They will find 
interfering for the Latin race an expensive 
recreation. Touching America will be as 

leasant and as fruitful as touching a hedge- 

og. ‘The emperor would not have ventured 
to do it were it not that he is a dreamer, and 
imagines that the American struggle gives him 
a chance of realizing his dreams. It remains 
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to be seen whether he has not been playing a 

me of hazardous speculation. The Arch- 

uke Maximilian might be willing conceiva- 
bly to accept a precarious crown, for he is 
young, and the young do not dislike adven- 
ture. The may even bless him, and 
the French eagles may protect him. But 
in settling the destinies of Mexico without 
regard to the traditions of America, the pope, 
the archduke, and the emperor are settling 
without their host. 





Tue Star Spancrep Banner PaRopiev.— 
The rebels cannot get along without the old na- 
tional airs, which have become endeared by old 
associations. In a rebel camp in Virginia was 
found the following parody on the Star Spangled 
Banner, which has been transmitted to us for 
publication. It is a very poor imitation of the 
spirit-stirring lyric so familiar to loyal Amer- 
icans ; but then ‘‘The Southern Cross’’ is a 
feeble substitute for the Star Spangled Banner. 

— Boston Journal. 

THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 
Oh ! say can you see through the gloom and the 
storm, 
More bright for the darkness, that pure constel- 
lation ? 
Like the symbol of love and redemption its form, 
As it points to the haven of hope for the nation. 
How radiant each star, as the beacon afar, 
Giving promise of peace, or assurance in war ! 
*Tis the Cross of the South, which shall ever re- 
main 


To light us to freedom and glory again ! 


How peaceful and blest was America’s soil, 

Till betrayed by the guile of the Puritan demon, 

Which lurks under virtue and springsfrom its coil, 

To fasten its fangs in the life-blood of freemen. 

Then boldly appeal to each heart that can feel, 

And crush the foul viper ’neath Liberty’s heel ! 

And the Cross of the South shall in triumph re- 
main 

To light us to freedom and glory again ! 


*Tis the emblem of peace, ’tis the day-star of hope, 

Like the sicred Laiarum that guided the Roman; 

From the shore of the Gulf to the Delaware’s 
slope 

*Tis the trust of the free, and the terror of foemen. 

Fling its folds to the air, which we boldly declare, 

The rights we demand, or the deeds that we dare ! 

While the Cross of the South shall in triumph re- 
mun 

To light us to freedom and glory again ! 

And if peace should be hopeless, and 
nied, 


And war’s bloody vulture should flap its black 


pinions, 


justice de- 





Then gladly ‘to arms,’ while we hurl in our 
pride 
Defiance to tyrants, and death to their minions! - 
With our front in the field, swearing never to yield, 
Or return like the Spartan in death on our shield! 
And the Cross of the South shall triumphantly 
wave 
As the flag of the free or the pall of the brave ! 


ELEcTRICITY OF THE CIRCULATION OF THE 
Bioop.—M. Scoutetten has reported to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Paris an account of some ex- 
periments made upon horses who were previ- 
ously made insensible to pain. He found that 
the electric positive sign, indicating the direction 
of the current, was constantly from the red, or 
arterial, to the black, or venous, blood. He 
concludes his memoir by saying that, since it is 
demonstrated that the red blood and the black 
blood, in their contact through the walls of the 
vessels, which act as true porous vases, give 
stated electric reactions to the galvanometer, we 
must admit, that as all the parts of our body are 
traversed by sanguineous fluids, there must nec- 
essarily be a constant disengagement of electric- 
ity in the most relaxed tissues of our bodies. 
Thus each organic molecule is incessantly stimu- 
lated by the electric fluid, and thus under the 
influence of this excitement, all the functions of 
the body are performed. The oxygen contained 
in the red blood burns up the organic molecules 
with which it is in contact, and produces heat, 
without which life is impossible. Under the in- 
fluence of electricity is effected, during digestion, 
the selection of the nutritive molecules and their 
assimilation. The same action takes place in res- 
piration, and in all the other functions. ‘These 
facts perfectly agree with the electric phenomena 
of combustion. The carbon takes the negative 
electricity and the surrounding air the positive, 
or rather, the current is established between the 
cavbon and the oxygen of theair. Now, the prin 
cipal action of the red blood, by reason of the 
oxygen in it, is the producing a-true combustion 
in our tissues. 
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From The Spectator, 22 Aug. 
BOSTON ON THE WAR. — 

Tr is not often that on this side the Atlan- 
tic we can catch a glimpse of what educated 
Americans think about the great contest in 
which their country is involved. Our news- 
paper correspondents, able as they are, write 
as Englishmen for an English public. The 
communications which come addressed to us 
from the States are all im regnated with the 
feelings of men who know they are pleading 
before an unfriendly audience, and who, 
therefore, involuntarily put what they con- 
sider the best face upon their case ; while the 
American papers, and especially the New 
York papers—the only ones ever seen or 
quoted in England—are all infected with the 
love of exaggeration inseparable from a sen- 
sation press. On this account it is of real 
value to get hearing of the utterances ad- 
dressed by an American of intelligence to 
Americans, to study the language intended 
for home consumption, not for foreign ex- 
portation. Such an opportunity has been 
afforded us recently. On the 4th of last 
July, Dr. Holmes was selected by the City 
authorities of Boston to deliver the annual 
oration in commemoration of the anniversary 
of American independence. From that ora- 
tion we may gather a fair estimate of how 
the war is judged by the cultivated intellect 
of the United States. It was delivered at, 
perhaps, the gloomiest moment of the Fed- 
eral fortunes. General Lee was encamped in 
the heart of Pennsylvania; the struggle be- 
tween him and Meade was being waged with 
varying success ; and it was possible that any 
hour might bring the tidings that the North- 
ern armies had been routed, and that 
the Confederates were marching upon Wash- 
ington. No doubt, at the very moment the 
harangue was being delivered, Lee was re- 
treating as rapidly as he could, seeking safety 
in an inglorioys flight, and General Pember- 
ton was arranging with Grant the terms of 
the capitulation of Vicksburg. But no news 
of these great successes had reached Boston, 
and the orator had as yet no gleam of victory 
with which to encourage his audience, wait- 
ing, doubtless, more impatiently for the tid- 
ings expected hourly than for any studied 
outburst of declamation. Moreover, if there 
is one man in America who represents the 
educated unpolitical class more especially 
than any other, it is, perhaps, Oliver Wen- 
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dell Holmes. . The readers of ** Elsie Venner,”’ 
—and who has not read that weird graceful 
story ?—would find it hard to believe that 
its author was a man of active life. In this 
impression they would not be mistaken. Till 
the war broke out, we believe that Dr. 
Holmes never wrote a line about politics, and 
held aloof from a pursuit for which his refined 
and speculative nature almost disqualified 
him. In the bygone days, so near in time, 
80 distant in fact, when ‘‘ Quieta non movere’? 
was the maxim by which educated men in 
America guided their conduct, he was looked 
upon by the Abolitionist party as the most 
timid of anti-slavery men. And probably, 
three years ago, the last thing which either 
friends or enemies would have expected of 
Wendell Holmes was that he would come for- 
ward as an anti-slavery political speaker. 
But the war has wrought already many 
changes in the United States. It has done 
away with the apathy of wealth and the dilet- 
tante indifferentism of education. For good 
or bad, it has brought all classes together 
into an union never known before, and has 
shown men in characters new to the world, 
and newer still, perhaps, to themselves. The 
enthusiasm for the Union has appealed to all 
classes alike, to old and young, rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant. It may—as English- 
men forgetful of their own antecedents are 
wont to assume—be a wicked and a foolish 
enthusiasm. But, like all genuine enthusi- 
asm, it ennobles those whose minds are awak- 
ened by it. Dr. Holmes himself is no longer 
of the age when men go out to fight. But 
his only son has gone forth in his stead ; and 
if in parts the orator’s language seems 
strained and exaggerated to us, we must re- 
member it was spoken by a father who knew 
any minute might bring him tidings that he, 
like so many of those whose faces he saw 
around him while he spoke, was left childless 
by the cruel fate of war. However, in his 
address there is nothing of the stereotyped 
American self-glorification. Scarce an allu- 
sion is found in it to the glories of that Rev- 
olution in honor of which Independence Day 
is keptsacred. Poor George III. was allowed 
to sleep in peace without any recital of his 
sins; and probably for the first time in any 
of the eighty-seven Fourth of July orations 
which have been delivered in Boston, no men- 
tion is made of Bunker’s Hill, or of the tea 
which was thrown into the waters of the 
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Charles River, in sight, by the way, of the 
windows of Dr. Holmes’s house. The present 
has obscured the past, and with General Lee 
encamped at Gettysburg it was not the time 
for idle glorifications of American magnitude 
and prowess. 

The whole oration deals with the war, and 
the war alone. Its one cause Dr. Holmes 
acknowledges to have been the institution of 
slavery. ‘‘ The antagonism,”’ he says, ‘‘ of 
the two sections of the Union was not the 
work of this or that enthusiast or fanatic. It 
was the consequence of a movement in mass 
of two different forms of civilization in differ- 
ent directions, and the men to whom it was 
attributed were only those who represented 
it most completely, or who talked longest and 
loudest about it.” On the other hand, he 
makes no attempt to represent the war as a 
crusade undertaken on behalf of the negro. 
“Tt was waged,” he admits, ‘ primarily, 
and is waged to this moment, for the preser- 
vation of our national existence.’ The chain 
of argument which runs through his discourse 
is that the principle of self-government in- 
volves ipso facto the right of free discussion 
and free political action; that the existence 
of free discussion and action brought on the 
‘¢ irresistible conflict ’’ between slavery and 
freedom ; and that, therefore, in striving to 
preserve the Union the North vindicates a 


principle fatal to the existence of slavery. | P 


‘‘ What is meant,’”’ he truly remarks, ‘“ by 
self-government, is that a man shall make his 
convictions of what is right and expedient 
regulate the community, so far as his frac- 
tional share of the Government extends. If 
one has come to the conclusion, be it right or 
wrong, that any particular institution or 
statute is a violation of the sovereign law of 
God, it is to be expected that he will choose 
to be represented by those who share his be- 
lief, and who will, in their wider sphere, do 
all they legitimately can to get rid of the 
wrong in which they find themselves and their 
constituents involved. To prevent opinion 
from organizing itself under political forms 
may be very desirable, but it is not according 
to the theory or practice of self-government.”’ 
This is all that Dr. Holmes claims for the 
war with reference to slavery, and doubtless 
- might have claimed even more with jus- 
ice. 

It is curious to see how an educated Amer- 
can regards the alleged infractions of his lib- 
erty of which we have heard so much in Eng- 
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land. ‘* There are those,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ who 

rofess to fear that our Government is becom- 
ing @ mere appeapensiine tyranny. If there 
are any who really believe that our present 
chief magistrate means to found a dynas 
for himself and family, that a coup d’ état is 
in preparation by which he is to become Abra- 
ham, Dei atid Rex, they cannot have duly 
pondered his letter of the 12th of June, in 
which he unbosoms himeelf with the simplie- 
ity of a rustic lover called upon by an anxious 
parent to explain his intentions. . . An army 
of legislators is not very likely to throwaway 
its political privileges, and the idea of a des- 
potism resting on an open ballot-box is, like 
that of Bunker Hill Monument, built on the 
waves of Boston Harbor.’? With regard to 
this country, we need hardly say that Dr. 
Holmes speaks severely, rather, we must ad- 
mit—as any one who knows his kindly nature 
would suppose— in reproach than in anger. 
His real complaint he puts fairly enough. 
‘¢ We had, no doubt, reckoned very generally 
on the sympathy of England, at least, in a 
strife which, whatever — were alleged 
as to its cause, arrayed upon one side the 
supporters of an institution she was supposed 
to hate in earnest, and on the other its assail- 
ants.’? When, however, he tells us further, 
“That three bending statues cover up that 
gilded seat, which, in spite of the time-hal- 
lowed usurpations and consecrated wrongs 80 
long associated with its history, is still ven- 
erated as the throne,—one of these supports 
is the pensioned Church, the second is the 
urchased army, the third is the long suffer- 
ing people,”’ we are reminded unpleasantly 
of Mr. Jefferson Brick. 

However, we could pardon much more un- 
kind things than Dr. Holmes has said of us 
on account of the manly, stirring, English- 
like patriotism which marks every page of 
his address. We talk of American senti- 
ment as high-flown and stilted. Let an Eng- 
lishman consider candidly what our own pop- 
ular passion would be if the integrity of our 
country were assailed. Should we think lan- 
guage like this exaggerated in the hour of 
England's peril? ‘ By those wounds of liy- 
ing heroes, by those graves of fallen martyrs, 
by the corpses of your children, and the 
claims of your children’s children yet un- 
born, in the name of outraged honor, in the 
interest of violated sovereignty, for the life 
of an imperilled nation, for the sake of men 
everywhere, and of our common humanity, 
for the glory of God and the advancement 
of his kingdom on earth, your country calls 
upon you to stand by her through good re- 
port and through evil report, in triumph and 
in defeat.’? Words such as these would seem 


natural enough applied to England, and what 
England is to us the Union is to an American. 




















WHERE ARE THE COPPERHEADS? 


Go look upon the battle-field, 
Where shot and shell fly fast— 
Where Freedom’s stirring battle-cry 

Is heard upon the blast : 
Go where the lifted sabres flash, 
And fall on traitor’s crests, 
Where Southern bayonets are dim 
With blood from Northern breasts : 
Go search amid the loyal ranks— 
Among the glorious dead— 
Among them all you will not find 
A single copperhead. 


Go search the gunboat’s bloody deck 
When the dread conflict’s done ; 

The traitor’s banner in the dust, 

And silenced every gun ; 

While o’er the hard-won ramparts floats 
Our flag, yet, oh ! what pain, 

*Neath that dear flag since morning light 
How many have been slain ! 

Among the heroes of the,fight, 
The living and the dead— 

Go search among them—there is not 
A single copperhead. 


Go search the crowded hospital, 
Where ghastly wounds are seen, 

Which tell through what a struggle fierce 
Those noble men have been ; 

But look upon their faces, lo ! 
They smile through all their pain ; 

The scars they bear were nobly won— 
Their honor has no stain. 

Soft hands are ministering—kind words 
Are heard around each bed; 

Some soothe, some suffer, all are true— 
There is no copperhead. 


Go where the look can scarce conceal 
The treason of the heart, 

And where the tongue would willingly 
Defend the traitor’s part : 

Where Seymour, Wood, and Voorhees are 
Deemed patriotic men : 

Go where they wish Vallandigham 
Were safely back again : 

Go where desertion is no crime— 
Where loyalty is dead— 

Where sad disaster. gives no pain : 
There is the copperhead. 


Go where foul scorn is heaped upon 
Our noble boys, who go 

To stand a wall of fire between 
Us and our traitor foe ; 

Go where bold Grant’s revilers are— 
Where Burnside is defamed : 

Where Banks and Butler—noble names !— 
In scorn alone are named : 

Go where true patriotic pride, 
Honor and truth are dead— 

Where our success brings but despair ; 
There is the copperhead. 


—Harper’s Weekly. 
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THE LAND’S END. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Tn1s world of wonders, where our lot is cast, 

Hath far more ends than one. A man may stand’ 

On the bluff rocks that stretch from Sennen 
church, 

And watch the rude Atlantic hurling in 

The mighty billows,—thus his land may end. 


Another lies with gasping breath, and sees 
The mightier billows of Eternity 
Dashing upon the outmost rocks of life ; 
And his Land’s End is near. 


And so, one day, 
Will the Lord’s flock, close on Time’s limit, stand 
On the last headland of the travelled world, 
And watch, like sun-streak on the ocean’s waste, 
His advent drawing nigh. 


Thus shall the church 
Her Land’s End reach : and then may you and we, 
Dear Cornish friends, once more in company, 
Look out upon the glorious realms of hope, 
And find the last of earth,—the first of God. 


—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


LEAD US, 0 FATHER! 


Leap us, O Father ! in the paths of peace ; 
Without Thy guiding hand we go astray, 

And doubts appall and sorrows still increase, 
Lead us, through Christ, the true and living 


Way. 


_ | Lead us, O Father ! in the paths of truth ;_. 


Unhelped by Thee, in Error’s maze we grope, 
While passion stains and folly dims our youth, 
And age comes on uncheered by faith or hope. 


Lead us, O Father ! in the paths of right. 
Blindly we stumble when we walk alone, 

Involved in shadows of a moral night ; 
Only with Thee we journey safely on. 


Lead us, O Father ! to thy heavenly rest, 
However steep and rough the path may be, 
Through joy or sorrow, as Thou deemest best, 
Until our lives are perfected in Thee. 
W. H. Bureian. 
—Christian Inquirer. 


} WARNING. 


Winp the clock—it striketh ten ; 
Heed the alarum, fools and sages, 

Clicking out the lives of men— 
Marching down the road of ages. 


Soon the ‘‘ eleventh hour ’’ will chime, 
Stilling all the wheels of men. 

Lay new hold of life and time— 
Wind the clock—it striketh ten ? 





576 NEW ENGLAND’S DEAD. 
NEW ENGLAND’S DEAD. IN GOD'S HAND. 


Ou! chant a requiem for the brave, the brave ‘‘ Go to, then! henceforth it shall no longer vex 
who are no more, me, 

New England’s dead ! in honored rest, they sleep |__ Because as I wish the world goes not alway ; 
on hill and shore, The turmoils of life shall no longer perplex me 

From where the Mississippi now, in freedom,| Nor my heart be worn out with the grief of 


proudly rolls, to-day, : 
To waves that sigh on Georgia’s isles, a death- Woe is Time’s blight : 
hymn for their souls. The seed of delight . 
Shall spring up and bloom in heaven’s islands of 
light. 


Oh ! first of all, the noble blood that traitorous | 
hand has shed; | ** Then pain shall inherit a rich over-payment ; 
It dyed the streets of Baltimore, New England’s ‘Then tears shall be wiped from all sorrowing 
heroes bled : | eyes ; 
And still the mystic number ‘‘ THREE ’’ will live The poor be clothed then in the fairest of raiment, 
: for aye in song, ; | And the sick with the vigor of health, shall 
While history tells, with glowing pen, of Putnam, i 


arise ; 
Suaw, and Srrone. . Hatred shall cease ; 


All shall be peace, 


For in heaven alone doth good ever increase. 
Immortal names, Oh! noble * THREx,’’ a na- 


tion’s heart will throb } : . p 
For ye who fell, in manly prime, for Freedom and | ‘‘ Oh! let, then, my lot and my life be appointed 


for God ! Just as my God and my Lord seeth meet ; 
And women’s eyes grow dim with tears, and Hopes laid up in heaven are ne’er disappointed, 

manhood bows its head Let the world have its way till the end is com- 
Before your deeds of valor done, new England’s plete 5 

honored dead ! Time’s tree will cast 


Its leaves on the blast, 

And heaven makes everything right at the last.” 

But not oem for those who die a soldier’s death | —From the Danish by Mary Howitt. 
of glory, 

Full many a brave, heroic soul has sighed its 
mournful story, 

Down in the sultry swamps and plains, where 
fever’s subtle breath 

Has drained the life-blood from their hearts, and PRAYING FOR RAIN. 
laid them low in death. 





We heard a dozen men complain 
When Wednesday it began to rain ; 
Just as before, when it was dry, 





As proud a memory yours, oh! ye who mur- | 


me : | They mourned a draught with many a sigh, 
ae -” complaint, . ,. | And seemed most strangely to forget 
Who saw Hope’s vision, day by day, grow indis- | That water generally is wet ! 
tinot sad faint ; : ‘If all man’s prayers were heard together 
Who, far from home and loving hearts, from all | The world would have the queerest weather. 
ye hold most dear, 
] ! 
Have died! Oh noble, unknown dead, ye leavea | « sty mill stands still !—O Lord, give rain !” 


| ** My grain is down--O Lord, refrain? ’’ 
| * My corn is parched !’*—**Ah, Susan’s bonnet, 
‘ + ww, | Don’t let a drop of water on it! ’’ 
New ee eae Hess shield, inscribe | **O, not to-day, our washing’s out !”’ 
1k ‘ | * Roll up ye clouds I go for trout ! ’’ 
Oh! Keep their memory fresh and green, when ' «The hen*s come off—the brood is drowned !?? 
5) at 3 > 
And coming nations yet unborn will read, with | “ Ah, let it pour ! my boat’s aground | *” 
glowing pride, | 
Of those who bore thy conquering arms, and suf- §o, *mid the murmurs of the world, 
fering, fought and died ; The clouds, like banners are unfurled ; 


Who, foremost in the gallant van, laid life and ‘The rains descend, the bow is bent, 


; a The sky smiles clear, God’s azure tent ; 
Oh! deck with fadeless bays their names, who've | Sweet springs and robins sing together, 


| And, rain or shine, ’tis pleasant weather ; 
J.S.G. | The sower’s hopeful seed is flung, 
, And harvest songs are always sung. 


honor down ;— 
won the martyr’s crown ! 


—Home Journal. 











